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Registration 


MORNING SESSION 
President F. A. Whiting, Presiding 


Greeting 
Appointment of Committees 


“AMERICAN RESOURCES IN ART” 
PF. A. Whiting 


“ART A WAY OF LIFE” ) 
Melvin E. Haggerty, Dean of Education, University of Minnesota 


“WE ARE ALL ARTISTS’—Moving Picture, Produced by 
Harmon Foundation, Described by Alon Bement 


LUNCHEON 
Olive M. Lyford, Presiding 


Six Chapters to report on “Resources in Art’’ of their respective 
States 


Trip to Mount Vernon via new Mount Vernon Boulevard, 
returning over recently completed Rock Creek Parkway 


Informal Tea, at President Whiting’s home, 2611 Woodley 
Place, N. W. 


Guests of Treasurer George Hewitt Myers, at the Textile Mu- 
seum of the District of Columbia, 2330 S Street, with a 
Bach Program in Dance Form, by the Ethel Hoffman Kane 
Studio of Motor-Mental Rhythmics {the body as instrument 
in the reading of music} 


MORNING SESSION 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, Presiding 


“AMERICAN RESOURCES IN SPECIFIC ARTS” 
“Architecture” —Francis Sullivan, Architect 

“Landscape Architecture’’—Fletcher Steele, Landscape Architect 
“Painting” —Richard Lahey, Painter | 
“Sculpture” —Paul Manship, Sculptor 


“THE GOVERNMENT’S INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN” 
Holger Cahill, Director, Federal Art Project 


1:00 P. M. 


2:30 


5°30 


7:00 
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FRIDAY, May 15 


1:00 P. M. 


Afternoon 


5:00 


7:00 


| 


10:00 A. M. 


LUNCHEON 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Presiding 


Six more States to report on “Resources in Art” 


Orienting Tour of Washington 

Starting at Mayflower Hotel, trip will include Constitution Ave- 
nue and Triangle, with new Government buildings; the Li- 
brary of Congress, Folger Shakespeare Library, National 
Gallery of Art, Freer Gallery; returning via Lincoln Memorial 
to 


Tea at Dumbarton House, Museum and historic home of the 
the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
2715 Que Street, N. W. 


INFORMAL DINNER 


“THE HANDICRAFTS” 
Panel Discussion, Mr. Whiting, Presiding 


Allen Eaton {Russell Sage Foundation} 

Clementine Douglas { President, Southern Highlanders, Inc.} 

Jessie Doe {Vice-President, League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts}. 

Charles J. Connick* { President, Boston Society of Arts and Crafts} 

And others to be announced 


MORNING SESSION 
C. C. Zantzinger, Presiding 


Reports on the Year’s Work 
President, Treasurer and Staff 


Future of the Federation 
Philip N. Youtz, for the Board of Directors 


Report of Committee on Nominations 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Chairman 


Election of Trustees 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Action on Resolutions 


LUNCHEON 
William M. Milliken, Presiding 


Six more States to report on “Resources in Art” 
No session {unless continued from morning} 


RECEPTION AT WHITE HOUSE 
Tickets required 


BANQUET 
Honorable Robert Woods Bliss, Presiding 


ADDRESS: “ROADS TO ROME” 
Jonas Lie, President, National Academy of Design 


* Tentative, pending definite decision. 
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AUTHORS IN THIS ISSUE 


Duncan Puitiips is known the world 
over as the man who formed the collection of 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washing- 
ton. As is the way in a world in which 
labels are more acceptable than realities, Mr. 
Phillips is usually thought of as most inter- 
ested in the art of today, and its immediate 
derivations. The part of his study of Gior- 
gione, which appears in this issue, will nullify 
the label if only by affirming the reality. 


WALTER ABELL makes his second appeat- 
ance in the Magazine this month. His first 
article, in the December 1935 number, started 
him on the train of thought which he con- 
tinues this month. He is professor of art in 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
His book, Representation and Form, which 
deals more exhaustively with the theme set 


forth in his articles, is being issued by Scrib- 
ners this month. 


Henri Focition has been a Professor of 
the History of Mediaeval Art at the Sorbonne 
since 1924. At the same University he is 
Director of the Institute of Art and Archae- 
ology. He is as well, Professor of the History 
of Art at Yale University, and a member of 
the Committee of Letters and Arts of the 
League of Nations. Readers of his article on 
John La Farge will realize that his interest in 
art is not confined to the Middle Ages. Those 
who are familiar with some of his books— 
Les Pierres de France, L’Art Bouddhique, 
L’Art des Sculpteurs Romans, and Maitres de 
L’Estampe, Beintres*Graveurs etce—did not 
await the appearancé of his article this month 
to discover of his breadth of interest. 


CORRECTION 


The initials of M. C. Cowden, translator 
of Walter Curt Behrendt’s article, “The 
Architect’s Client,” in the last issue were at 


that time wrongly given as W. C. Apologies 


are hereby tendered. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 


https://archive.org/details/american-magazine-of-art_1936-05 29 5 
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TO END ALL ART SOCIETIES 


P TO now art societies have been concerned in furthering at least one aspect of art. 

They have stood for something, worked for something. Just the other day word 

came, in a form letter, of a brand new kind of art association with the express inten- 
tion of “ridding us” of works of art alleged to be “moronic, modernistic grotesqueries.” 
This might turn out to be the art society to end all art societies. 

To be sure the form letter was not explicit either as to just what art works it would 
call by those names, or as to how it would go about “ridding us” of them. The second ques- 
tion is the more important, however, because it brings us sharply down to earth; the first 
might lead us into the clouds of aesthetic argument. If the founder of the new society is in 
deadly earnest, as she seems to be, she might go the whole logical way and put an end to 
those artists whom she despises. Or she might be more temperate and merely apply fire or 
whitewash to their art. 

Obviously the new society puts little or no trust in our artists. Talent, training, and 
experience it holds of little value. But amateurish likes and dislikes, however sincere, do 
not generally prevail over knowledge and wisdom, even in so nebulous an undertaking as the 
forming of aesthetic opinions. The turmoil over the non-exhibition of such paintings as 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” and the “Song of the Lark” or over the appearance of 
such a charming genre piece as Doris Lee’s “Thanksgiving” have shown that not only the 
professional artist but also his cousin the professional museum worker are targets for the 
relentless program of this incipient anti-art movement. 

The first impulse on reading that communication was to forget it with a smile—albeit 
a rather weary one. But then came the memory of the laughable beginnings of the Town- 
send Plan, of the Kingfish of Louisiana, even of the art-destroying aspects of fascism. All 
these false answers to deep-seated human needs, these reactions to the maladjustment of 
world society, have been laughed at. But from curious little acorns overpowering oaks have 
grown. And the smiles have vanished in general apprehension. 

Admittedly something is wrong with the present status of art and artists in our social 
order. The artists know it themselves and are taking steps. Their profession, their very lives 
are at stake. For that reason any movement to “rid us” of the fruit of their labor verily does 
strike at the root of the problem; but it strikes with an axe. And those of us—especially 
the artists—who know that the creative process is of especial value in an age destined to 


experiment will not take death for an answer. 
: F. A. WHITING, JR. 
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MADONNA WITH SAINTS FRANCIS AND LIBERALE (1504) 


GIORGIONE 


In the Cathedral at Castelfranco 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF GIORGIONE 


By DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HERE have been at least four ways of 
writing illuminating commentary upon 

the thirty years of Venetian painting 

from 1495 to 1525 which include the old age 
of Giovanni Bellini, the entire career of his 
pupil Giorgione, and the first period of his 
other pupil Titian. As I compare the four 
versions which have been written concerning 
this delightful part of art history I am not 
surprised to discover that three dissimilar 
avenues of approach have led to one meeting 
of minds where the famous, unsigned, and 
undocumented landscape with figures in the 
Louvre, known there as the “Concert Cham- 
pétre,” is agreed upon as the outstanding pic- 
ture of the period. Typical critics of three 
out of the four types assume that it was the 
work of Giorgione and so does the Museum 
catalogue. On the strength of their assump- 
tion the critics place him among the greatest 
artists of the ages. The “expert” however 
whose iconoclasm I have chosen as typical of 
the fourth kind of criticism is beset with 
doubts which gather over his judgment while 
he broods in the dusty atmosphere of the 
archives. As we shall see, I might have 
chosen a wiser man of this same specialty 
who would have been glad to agree with the 
other critics. Louis Hourticq however dis- 
putes the attribution to Giorgione of what, in 
- the world’s eyes, has always been regarded 
as his greatest picture. The Louvre has stood 
firm in the faith although the challenging 
iconoclast is a Frenchman and a member of 
the Institute. But this able writer’s purpose 
is to deflate what he calls “a Giorgione 
legend” based on what he thinks was Vasari’s 
conception of a Venetian Leonardo who be- 
fore he died had invented the emotional use 
of light and shadow. He knows from his 
research that Giorgio of Castelfranco died 
young, that he signed none of his works, and 
that he painted only four pictures which can 
be proved as his from old documents. These 
duly authenticated pictures are claimed by 
Hourticq to be so reticent in spirit and so 


different in drawing, in technic, and in sub- 
stance from the great “Pastoral Concert” in 
the Louvre that it could not be the same hand. 
Before we consider his objections to the tradi- 
tional attribution let us note briefly the char- 
acter of the other species of critic and the 
unanimity with which they stress the impor- 
tance of Giorgione and of what has been con- 
sidered his most characteristic creation. 

The first approach is that which we know 
in its earliest Victorian phase through Walter 
Pater’s beguiling essay on The School of 
Giorgione. The way of Pater was the way 
of aesthetic contemplation as an inspiration 
to poetic prose. And yet the critical percep- 
tion of historical values in this writer is as 
sound and convincing as if there had been no 
literary enchantment. Pater noted the begin- 
nings of skeptical research on this subject but 
remained unperturbed in his confidence that 
the painter of the two “Concerts” of Florence 
and Paris was either Giorgione or else an 
Anonimo of precisely the same mentality 
and character. This man of genius, what- 
ever his name, was the first painter who made 
nature’s evanescent accidents in the visible 
world a source book of constant reference in 
the painter’s self expression. As the observer 
of exquisite moments when lines, lights, and 


‘colors seem to be one with music, Giorgione 


required from Pater a tribute of cadenced 
subtleties of phrasing and of delicate felicities 
of suggestion. Into the scholar’s style as he 
wrote there came a glamour similar to his 
theme. A sunset radiance would seem to 
have been woven into the texture of his words 
with the same gold thread Giorgio used for 
his urban and sylvan music makers, for his 
oak groves and his sheep pastures. A drowsy 
spell pervades the senses as we read. It is 
like the imagined sound of water at the well 
which the golden brown earth-woman pours 
from her crystal pitcher. A mood is captured 
like the painter’s own nostalgia for the pass- 
ing hour, his passion for the present moment, 
his sharp awareness of lights that fade, of 
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GIORGIONE: PASTORAL CONCERT (1510) 


The figure of lute player and part of landscape were retouched by Titian who may have also glazed the 
picture as late as 1530 


Far beyond the scope and power of his earlier works, the Louvre pastoral reveals Giorgione 


In the Louvre. 
in his last years of life and inventive design. 


He had always been a subtle designer and this final master- 
piece, both in spirit and in substance, shows his lifelong intention. 


What Titian did to the picture in 


later years enriched its sensuousness without altering its enchanting poetry and pattern 


life that is too short a dream. Such tran- 
scription of lyric painting into lyric prose was, 
in itself, criticism of a special kind; imagina- 
tive interpretation in terms of sensibility. 
The second way to the subject, a twentieth- 
century development from Pater, interprets 
the rhythms of history as revealed in the 
plastic arts, the alternations of synthesis and 
analysis, of collective functionalism under 
communal faith gradually replaced in the re- 
current cycles by that emancipated individ- 
ualism, which, in the Renaissance, extended 
from the patrons of art to the artists them- 
selves, not merely tolerating but actually 
luxuriating in their varied, personal reactions 
to environment and experience. The philo- 
sophical historian Elie Faure has written of 
Giorgione and the young Titian that they 
were the first to unite in their work all the 
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elements that can make painting a world of 
complete expression. Space was an outlet 
for the eye and the mind. Color, light, and 
form were inseparable and _ inter-related. 
Giorgione in his “Concert Champétre” created 
“the first modern symphony.” Faure writes 
with an elaborate sentence structure and with 
erudite allusions but reduced to their sim- 
plest terms his pages on our period amount 
to this: the Venetians were joyously aware 
of their new freedom and converted their ex- 
hilaration into ecstasy in such subjective pic- 
tures as the “Pastoral Concert” by Giorgione. 

Now both Pater and Faure are regarded 
as sentimentalists by the student of painting 
from the strictly technical point of view, the 
true critical analysis of the painter’s processes 
and his problems, the evaluation of what it 
means to be plastic on a flat surface. For 


such teachers and disciplinarians as Albert C. 
Barnes there are few greater periods of paint- 
ing than the years 1500 to 1530 in Venice. 
Giorgione led the way to “the structural use 
of color combined with light in an all-per- 
vasive color atmosphere which unified the 
inner organizations of line and mass. . . .” 
“Giorgione is the one man whose richness of 
plastic values makes him a serious rival of 
Giotto for the highest place in the hierarchy 
of art. His color functions in design to the 
greatest extent to which color is capable of 
functioning. In the ‘Pastoral Concert’ the 
eye cannot rest anywhere without finding the 
fullest satisfaction.” All this from a difficult 
and exclusive connoisseur who has made him- 
self morbidly deficient in generosity and tol- 
erance and who discounts charm in art, re- 
quiring what he calls “a legitimate founda- 
tion for poetry in painting” and even for its 
enjoyment by the observer. 


The agreement as to the greatness of Gior- 
gione by the poet, the philosophical historian, 
and the anatomist of design takes it for 
granted that he and presumably he alone 
painted the unsigned “Pastoral Concert.” 
The fame of Giorgio as the painter of one of 
the world’s greatest pictures would surely 
have been secure if he had only made a prac- 
tice of signing his canvases and if, in the case 
of this masterpiece of his last year, he had 
not gone so far beyond the scope and power 
of his previous works that the skeptics of the 
fourth kind of art criticism have not merely 
questioned but actually denied that he painted 
it. The archivists are far from being in agree- 
ment on this problem. Any of us who know 
the few acknowledged facts and the special 
characteristics of mind and hand which reveal 
to us one or another of the two men involved 
in this problem, must look again at our be- 
loved pastoral in order to separate what is 


TITIAN: THREE AGES OF MAN (1512) 


In Bridgewater House, London. 


Titian’s mind was of a different sort than Giorgione’s, more normal and 


unimaginative, more explicit and like that of the average person. In this illustration of an ancient argument 
there are babies and a very old man and the stump of a dead tree as foils to the bronzed shepherd 


boy and his little blonde sweetheart. 


It is all rather obvious and stereotyped and yet very charming. 
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GIORGIONE: DETAIL FROM THE PASTORAL CONCERT (1510) 


“We feel the difference between Titian and Giorgione in details such as the outlines of two heads. Compare 

the lovely profile of Giorgio’s earth woman at the well, her deep shadowed eyes and softly rounded contours, 

as plastic and generalized as a Greek coin with Titian’s Venus—a sumptuous model showing one side of 
, her classic features” 


Giorgione from what is Titian. That they 
are both to be found on the surface of the 
picture is as clear to me as the more important 
fact that Giorgione and Giorgione alone is 
there in substance and in spirit. 

Several years before I read Louis Hour- 
ticq’s book La Jeunesse de Titien, in which 
he attributes the “Concert Champétre” to his 
hero, claiming that he began it as early as 
1510 and painted on it from time to time 
until 1530, I had written to Bernhard Beren- 
son asking him if Titian as Giorgione’s ar- 
tistic executor had not gone over the picture 
in places and at different dates. It was nice 
to think of Titian as keeping the pastoral 
near him as an inspiration and I saw his lumi- 
nous color and his corruscating touch in the 
lute player whose golden-red garment seems 
to glow with the same warm glazes we find 
in the “Entombment” of 1530. I recognized 
Titian again in the shepherd and his flock 
of the middle distance. They occur so often 
and always so pleasantly in his sub-Alpine 
backgrounds. Berenson replied as follows: 
“When I saw the picture in full daylight its 
supetiority to anything Titian was doing at 
the time became at once manifest.” He 
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urged me to set my mind at rest on whatever 
the younger master may have added. Even 
as modern restorations of surface can be 
recognized so we can detect and discount con- 
temporary retouching by other hands than 
the creator’s. Glazes can make a color scale 
cooler or warmer than at its origin. But if 
they leave the structure and design unchanged 
we have the same balance and relativity of 
colors. The mental conception, the structure 
of design, the ensemble of color and form, 
these are the elements which reveal the cre- 
ator’s intention. The “Pastoral Concert” is 
the very essence of. Giorgione’s life-long inten- 
tion and it is even more poignantly pervasive 
in its unique emotional quality than the nobly 
personal but still traditionally formal “Ma- 
donna” at Castelfranco and the original and 
inventive but still somewhat primitive “Stormy 
Landscape with Soldier and Gypsy” in Ven- 
ice. According to Berenson, Giorgione con- 
ceived, designed, and executed the greater 
part of the “Concert Champétre” in 1510 just 
before his last illness. What Titian did to 
it in later years is interesting but unimpor- 
tant. That he did something is probable. 


Fortunately it was not much. “There is,” 


TITIAN: DETAIL FROM VENUS AT THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE (1512) 


“We feel the difference between Titian and Giorgione in details such as the outlines of two heads. Compare 

the lovely profile of Giorgio’s earth woman at the well, her deep shadowed eyes and softly rounded contours 

as plastic and generalized as a Greek coin with Titian’s Venus—a sumptuous model showing one side of 
her classic features.” 


and now I quote Berenson exactly, “There 
is a touch of heavy rusticity in everything 
Titian painted up to 1530—always excepting 
the portraits.” 

Even if we do not agree that Titian was 
countrified rather than idyllic in his own pas- 
torals such as “The Three Ages” of Bridge- 
water House in London, yet it is true that his 
mind was of a different sort, more obvious in 
its impressions, more normal, practical, and 
unimaginative. In this banal though charming 
allegory of Titian’s which he painted about 
1512 while less than wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to Giorgione’s arcadianism, there are 
babies and a very old man and the stump of a 
dead tree. These are foils to the amorous 
dalliance of the bronzed shepherd boy and his 
little blonde sweetheart who looks up into 
his face with adoration and unreserved de- 
sires. As Mather has written “nothing could 
be more explicit.” The landscape background 
of Titian’s typical figure compositions is just 
that, a background, realistic like the people 
portrayed and inconsequential in any function 
it may have as an aid to the design or to the 
expression. In this it compares unfavorably 
not only with Giorgione’s ripe “Pastoral Con- 


cert” but with his youthful “Tempesta.” No 
romance could be less romantic than Titian’s 
“Three Ages” with its tempus fugit argument 
so obtrusively the motive of the picture. In 
his handsomely colored frescoes at Padua the 
scenery is marred by thin, weedy vegetation. 
The more suave idyll of the following year 
erroneously called “Sacred and Profane 
Love” is especially pleasing in its distant 
glimpses of farms and village spires, but these 
two vistas are independent of the figures of 
the foreground frieze. Titian reveals himself 
as a neo-Pagan realist, very much at his ease 
in the material universe, and luxuriating in its 
visual and other physical pleasures. His mind 
is specific and eclectic, the mind of the aver- 
age man of well educated intelligence. One 
feels the difference between his culture and 
Giorgione’s in details such as the outline of 
a head. Compare the lovely profile of Gior- 
gio’s earth-woman at the well in the “Pas- 
toral Concert,” her deep shadowed eyes, sensi- 
tive lips, and softly rounded contours, as 
plastic and generalized as a Greek coin, with 
what Titian derived from it for his “Venus 
at the Fountain of Love” as she leans to- 
wards her blonde and bland client with pro- 
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Above: TITIAN: DETAIL FROM RECLINING VENUS, Uffizi, 


Florence 
Below: GIORGIONE: DETAIL FROM SLEEPING VENUS, Dresden 


The latter was left unfinished by Giorgione c. 1507; landscape at the right 
by Titian, 1511 


“The pose of Giorgione’s Venus was copied line for line in Titian’s famous 

nude at the Uffizi. But what a difference in their faces! In contrast to the 

open-eyed courtesan in Florence, Giorgio’s goddess in Dresden is the em- 
bodiment of an ideal of living calm” ; 


fessional advice. The picture in Rome 
(Borghese Palace) is delightfully refreshing 
with its Hellenic symmetries. But the face 
of the goddess is only that of a sumptuous 
model showing one side of her obviously 
classic features. The profile is sharply de- 
lineated with what seems to me a second- 
hand inspiration. 

Giorgione could be as epicurean as Titian. 
But in his celebration of the pleasures of the 
senses he revelled in life from the vantage 
point of distance, from the poet’s and from 
the painter’s point of view. A blithe and 
contented detachment successfully avoids the 
disillusionment of worldliness. His prefer- 
ence for the réle of spectator and his zeal for 
the art of painting as an end in itself merged 
with a fervent and a high-minded idealism. 

That pastoral of his at the Louvre which 
marks an epoch and which anticipates con- 
scious romanticism and color construction in 
modern painting, what else does it all mean? 
Only perhaps the music we improvise at pic- 
nics, the fun Giorgio had with his lute out in 
the fields, his friends in their latest fashions, 
the pipes of Pan and the shepherd songs of 
a simpler age, the sun-browned flesh of coun- 
try girls close to the soil, their little classic 
heads, the great groves of old trees in their 
late summer splendor, the last caressing 
gleams of evening light, and far away the 
blue-shadowed mountains. That is the extent 
of the subject and it is all quite dream-like 
and incongruously assembled. The forthright 
mind of Titian might have made a good story 
out of it. But the imagination of Giorgione 
_ converts its sensuous and ambiguous imagery 
_ into a universal poem in praise of peace and 
all the golden afternoons that ever were, when 
the heart is light even as the shadows lengthen, 
when, in idleness and with no vain regrets, 
loving time as it flies, drinking deep of the 
light while it lingers, for yet another tranced 
moment we know the warmth of the sun be- 
fore it sinks and all the mellow generosity of 
the earth. 

Hourticq has some small and some large 
reasons for thinking that Titian painted this 
picture. There is a boy’s face under curly 
hair in a fresco at Padua very like the tousled 
blonde head of the shepherd in our concert 


of the fields, the lad who blends his reeds 
with the lute of his well-dressed friend from 
the city. And there is a drawing in the Mal- 
colm Collection at the British Museum, pos- 
sibly a study for a lost painting, where we 
are startled to find the seated girl of the 
Louvre pastoral, the very one who has her 
back to us and her right knee drawn up to 
prolong the diagonal line of her left leg and 
her flute. The pose is identical in the draw- 
ing and the compact, plump little model has 
the same small round head and sloping shoul- 
ders. A landscape background which Hour- 
ticq was prompt to seize upon for his argu- 
ment contains Titian’s jagged mountain 
called the Marmarole at Cadore, also some 
sheep like those which graze and sleep in the 
sunny meadow of the painting. We are ex- 
pected to infer from this that both drawing 
and painting are by Titian. It is clear to me 
that this drawing is a frank borrowing by 
Titian or Campagnola of a detail of Gior- 
gione’s masterpiece which was at the center 
of their thoughts. 

Hourticq’s dispute with the traditional and 
all but universal attribution of the “Pastoral 
Concert” to Giorgione depends chiefly upon 
conclusions which he draws from old manu- 
scripts: Whatever we may think of the so- 
called science of the experts and their reliance 
upon documents which are likely to be quite 
as fallible and biased as our own contempo- 
rary opinions, nevertheless the thesis of a man 
of learning based upon thorough research, 


is not to be taken lightly. Reinforced in our 


faith with the assurance that Berenson con- 
firms Pater, Faure, and Barnes and therefore 
that all the critics of every category acclaim 
the new breadth, power, and intensity of the 
last period of Giorgione as we know it, not 
from the fuoco Giorgionesco of the early criti- 
cism but from the visual evidence of the 
masterpiece in the Louvre, it is nevertheless 
important to hear Louis Hourticq when he 
refutes Vasari’s mention of the fact that the 
last period was different from the others.* 


*Vasari in his Life of Titian states that “In 1507 Gior- 
gione began to give his works more tone and relief . . . 
and splendor of coloring.” Both Titian and Sebastiano 
del Piombo are on all the records as pupils of the Bellini 
school who sought the “more modern” teaching of their 
former fellow pupil Giorgione. 
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GIORGIONE: SHEPHERD WITH FLUTE 


This damaged canvas is at Hampton Court, England 


“Giorgione’s Shepherd Boy at Hampton Court hesitates. to touch the flute to his lips lest the melody fall 
short of that which the imagination had already heard.” —Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., History of Painting, p. 383. 
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His thesis is based upon the discovery (by 
Morelli) of the early sixteenth-century chron- 
icle of a collector and connoisseur by the 
name of Marcantonio Michiel who from 
1525-1575 went to see Venetian private col- 
lections and listed the works by Venetian 
painters. From his records we can only iden- 
tify with certainty four of the pictures which 
he definitely listed as “by Giorgione.”  Pri- 
vately owned were the “Soldier and Gypsy” 
still in Venice, the “Three Philosophers” of 
Vienna, and the “Sleeping Venus” of Dres- 
den. In addition to these three acknowledged 
authentications in his diaries of celebrated 
paintings he had seen, Michiel’s citations 
include four other pictures which may or 
may not refer to less excellent works which 
we know. The most important of these refer- 

ences is the indirect mention by Michiel as a 
work by our leader of the now damaged 
“Christ and His Cross” in S. Rocco, Venice, 
which makes that picture the fourth docu- 
mented Giorgione. Two out of the four 
were recorded as having been finished by Gi- 

orgione’s assistants Titian and Sebastiano. 
_ Hourticq jumps to the careless conclusion 
that, having been left unfinished they must 
have been late works, examples of his last 
period. I am inclined to challenge this even 
in the case of the Venus and I consider the 
opinion unsound and misleading in the case 
of the “Three Philosophers” or, “The Three 
Wise Men” as I think it should be called, 
since it is surely one of the Biblical romances 
for which he created a demand. The Vienna 
-picture might almost have been painted by 
Bellini himself as early as 1490. All that is 
progressive about it is the prominence of the 
landscape with the figures off at one side. 
And yet, from this obviously early work, prob- 
ably dating back in its original execution to 
the turn of the century, Hourticq argues that 
since Giorgio painted that static, hieratic calm 
and those little stones of the foreground with 
all their evidence of a Quattrocentist mind 
and technic, leaving the task unfinished at his 
death, then that was the sort of work he must 
have been doing up to the end. He could 
never then have attained to a High-Renais- 
sance breadth, could not even have started 


the “Sleeping Venus” which Michiel reported 


as having been merely “finished by Titian.” 

I am ready to concede that there is much 
of Titian left in the Venus at Dresden, even 
now that his cupid, mentioned by Michiel, 
has been removed. The visual evidence con- 
firms the documents. I recognize that the 
village of high roofed houses on a hill appears 
also in his “Christ and Magdalen” in Lon- 
don, and the copied fragment of a “Cupid 
on a Balustrade” in the Vienna Academy. 
And the rectangular mountain of the distance 
at the left with a low-lying building under- 
neath, is the background for his “Gypsy Ma- 
donna.” But two questions are in order. 
Were these motifs appropriated later because 
he felt that he had earned a proprietary right 
to them in the course of collaboration with 
Giorgione on the Venus? Or could the “Noli 
me Tangere” and the “Gypsy Madonna” 
have originated with Giorgione and been more 
or less completely repainted by Titian after 
1510? The X-ray has proved just that in the 
case of the Madonna. 

The pose of the Venus was copied pre- 
cisely and line for line in his own Venus of 
the Ufhzi. But what a difference in the 
faces! I wish that the two countenances 
could be compared for a while in close prox- 
imity so that certain critics could learn the 
essential and fundamental differences of at- 
titude and character between the two men. 
In contrast to Titian’s open-eyed wanton, the 
portrait of a courtesan, Giorgio’s goddess is 
an embodiment of an ideal. In his first book, 
La Jeunesse de Titien, Hourticq accepted the 
face of the Dresden Venus and the rock be- 
hind her as the work of Giorgione. In his 
later Probleme de Giorgione he gives the deli- 
cately dreaming “Judith” in Russia to Giorgio 
while attributing the “Venus” to Titian in 
every particular. Now the heads of the “Ju- 
dith” and the “Venus” are so clearly by the 
same man at approximately the same date, 
that if Titian painted the “Venus” then he 
must also have painted the “Judith.” But 
Hourticq forgot to put in this claim and in 
acknowledging that the “Judith” is a Gior- 
gione he admitted the weakness of his own 
idea that the “Sleeping Venus” is a Titian. 
It is my belief that Titian finished the Dres- 


den masterpiece in 1511. Giorgione had, long 
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GIORGIONE: CHRIST AND HIS CROSS (c. 1509) 
This picture at the Church of San Rocco, Venice, was perhaps finished by Titian 


before, painted its essentials of linear expres- 
sion and design—its rhythmical intervals of 
space and sleep. It is a work of about 1507, 
when he was in midstream and not at the very 
end of his short voyage. 

The argument of Hourticq boils down to 
this: Assuming that the last period of Gior- 
gione contained “The Three Wise Men” 
finished by a pupil, then it could not have 
also included the Louvre pastoral with its 
technical breadth and power and its emotional 
intensity. The “Adulteress before Christ” 
at Glasgow is recognized as a work of the 
same time and in the same style as the pas- 
toral in Paris. I agree. Its passionate color, 
linear movement and general air of excite- 
ment are the most striking antithesis we can 
possibly imagine to the rigidity and calm of 
the Bellinesque beginnings of Giorgio. “The 
Three Wise Men” and the “Adulteress before 
Christ” certainly could not have been painted 
by the same painter in the same period. But 
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the unique mind of the poet-painter at differ- 
ent periods is I think to be found in both of 
them; the same subjective conceptions, in one 
case of dispassionate wisdom and in the other 
of passionate prejudice and sympathy. It is 
my belief that “The Three Wise Men” was 
an early work which Giorgione entrusted to 
Sebastiano, having lost interest in it himself, 
and that the “Pastoral Concert” and the 
“Adulteress before Christ” are among the 
very latest works, the pastoral essentially 
finished but the “Adulteress” merely begun 
in his studio in 1510 and executed in large 
part by Titian. Warm glazes of identical 
character, and dating, it would appear, as late 
as 1530, give to the two masterpieces a strik- 
ing similarity. They are as clearly the work 
of Giorgione in his latest phase of develop- 
ment as the “Judith” and “Venus” are the 
expression of his middle years and the 
“Tempest” and “Castelfranco Madonna” of 
his earliest maturity. 


It is perfectly true that the three docu- 
mented Giorgiones and the noble, never ques- 
tioned Madonna of his home town all reveal 
a romanticist of fresh vision and invention 
and a keen observer of landscape under ex- 
pressive conditions of light, but not a power- 
ful realistic painter of nature and the human 
form. It is true that one could not, from 
these pictures, derive an impression of the 
revolutionary spirit who, in Ruskin’s words, 
“came down to Venice to become a fiery 
heart to it,” nor even of the “Venetian Leo- 
nardo” of the old tradition which Hourticq 
traces to Vasari. They do not give a clear 
indication that within a few years their maker 
would change into a painter of great power 
and intensity. And yet these early works, in 


their acute sensitiveness, their poignant ex- 
pression of moods, their evocation of both 
storm and shine at Castelfranco, and their 
decorative patterns stir the emotions as even 
Titian’s “Assumption” and his Bacchanals 
fail to do. Atmospheric effects intensify the 
experiences of the little people in the pictures, 
apparently detached from each other in their 
secret thoughts and unaware of the world and 
its changing lights, yet all the while exquis- 
itely sensitive to their surroundings. I am 
thinking particularly of the “Thunderstorm 
with Soldier and Gypsy,” known in Venice 
as the “T’empesta.” 

It is the most autographic of all Giorgio’s 
autograph works and not only because it is 
undisputed and documented but because it 


GIORGIONE AND TITIAN: ADULTERESS BEFORE CHRIST 


This picture, now at Glasgow, was designed and begun by Giorgione before he died in 1510. He had 
painted the three figures at the extreme left and the wall back of them. The execution of the rest of the 
picture was by Titian from 1511 to 1530 


The execution points to Titian but the conception and composition are characteristic of Giorgione’s unique 


mentality. 
vance. 


I believe this important picture was planned by Giorgione in his last year of experimental ad- 
Stirred to awkwardly incoherent actions these people are revealed in states of mind where inner forces 


are at work, latent issues of character revealed through the incident depicted. It is a dramatic narrative unlike 
Giorgione’s usual lyrical themes yet conceived with his special qualities of capricious invention and subtle 


intuition. 


A deliberate collaboration of the two artists cannot be proved but must be recognized as the only 


satisfying solution of the problem 
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really prophesies everything that was coming 
afterwards, including the two Concerts of 
Paris and Florence. Mather has suggested 
that the “Tempesta” is a memory of an event. 
From what we know of the man it is more 
probably an intimate emotional experience of 
which he was as usual only the imaginative 
interpreter. A summer storm with ominous 
thunder clouds reft with forked lightning ad- 
vances upon a sultry, shadowy woodland 
where near a waterfall the meeting takes 
place. A young man stands on guard while 
a young mother nurses her baby. Their eyes 
are averted from each other and from the 
threatening sky. They are together and yet 
alone. The situation between them seems to 
be at a moment of crisis. The agitation of 
the weather is only a contributing factor to 
what happens at that hour. The inner life 
is revealed as far more intense than the life 
of passing circumstance, no matter how acute 
and dramatic. Even the strange illumination 
of the town and the sudden darkness down in 
the woods, the lightning flash in the blue- 
black sky and the ramparts of Castelfranco 
gleaming suddenly out of the murky air fail 
to distract the two young people from their 
unsolved problem. Romanticism is conscious- 
ness of the background. That storm with its 
coming rush of wind and rain is at the center 
of consciousness not only of the young man 
and the young mother but of all of us who 
are caught up by the emotions of the picture 
and who feel the significance of its triangular 
design with active storm in nature at the apex 
and passive storm in human beings at the base 
of the pyramid. 

Giorgione set the scene and suggested 
therewith a dramatic situation in suspense. 
Or else he epitomized, with an ideal sym- 
bolical head or group of figures in a land- 
scape, some lyrical state of mind. Then he 
stopped short of going further. Except in 
one or two late works, such as “The Adulter- 
ess before Christ,” which I think he planned 
with his dynamic associate Titian already 
chosen as the ultimate executant, his dramas 
did not take place. Nor did the mood ex- 
plain itself with an analysis of the lyrical 
elements. What seemed to interest him most 
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of all was the theme of spiritual loneliness in 
a world of human relations where people are 
intimate and interdependent in spite of them- 
selves. He did not grieve over the intellec- 
tual isolation which is the inevitable fate of 
all subjective artists. The age was tolerant 
of his reveries and wanted pleasurable little 
pictures for the home. Golden opportunities 
abounded for giving pleasure to others and 
to himself with the soul-satisfying music of 
his symphonic color compositions, integrated 
with, and the aesthetic equivalent for, his 
meditations as an observer and his enchanted 
hours as a dreamer of dreams. Thus his 
hypersensitive lyricism, tinged ever so lightly 
with sadness, was cultivated under conditions 
so favorable to his freedom of introspection 
and invention that the result was an art of 
sheer joyousness, and of sensuous as well as 
spiritual well-being in a beautiful world. All 
his life from the “Stormy Landscape with 
Soldier and Gypsy” to the “Pastoral Concert” 
and the “Concert” at the Pitti he said vir- 
tually the same thing. He did not sign his 
canvases with his name but with his unique 
spirit and his unique genius for expressive 
design. No other artist can be mistaken for 
him if we come to understand the man and 
his special gifts. His closest associates fol- 
lowed his methods for a while and partici- 
pated in his projects but without sharing the 
subtleties of his thought. He valued their 
intimacy and their aid and assisted them to 
develop their own artistic capacities of a dif- 
ferent kind. Some critics like Hourticq have 
paid too little attention to Giorgio’s consis- 
tent guidance of his own constantly evolving 
style. It was certain that he would change as 
he grew older, that a mellowness and a 
strengthening form would have to be found 
for a maturing and deepening substance. An 
ever-increasing receptivity to new methods of 
expression and to ripened reactions from ex- 
perience led inevitably to his “Pastoral Con- 
cert” and its dream of physical sublimation 
and of peace at the glowing heart of nature. 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of three parts of Mr. 
Phillips’ study of Giorgione. It will be published in com- 
plete form, together with lists and many illustrations, in a 
book that will appear in the early autumn. 


GIORGIONE: THUNDERSTORM WITH SOLDIER AND GYPSY (1503-04) 


“ 


. .. The agitation of the weather is only a contributing factor to what happens at that hour. The inner 
life is revealed as far more intense than the life of passing circumstance, no matter how acute and dramatic.” 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
John Gaw Meem, Architect 


As seen from the Southwest. 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 


HE Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 

opened the doors of its new building 

to the public on April twentieth with 
a week of festivities and exhibitions. Indica- 
tive of its fresh approach to the problems of 
museum organization were the scope of en- 
tertainment offered and the balanced variety 
of contemporary art exhibited. 

On the first evening there was a concert 
by the Colorado Springs Chamber Orchestra; 
during the week Martha Graham gave two 
dance recitals and Albert Spalding gave a 
violin recital. On Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings a program consisting of Socrate by 
Satie, a Harpsichord Sonata by Poulenc, and 
the marionette opera El Retablo by de Falla 
were offered. Meanwhile in the galleries 
could be seen: an exhibition of modern 
French painters (Cézanne, Renoir, Matisse, 
Picasso, Modigliani, Braque, Léger); an ex- 
hibition of portraits of ancestors of citizens 
of Colorado Springs; an exhibition of modern 
French and American water colors; and an 
exhibition of etchings and lithographs by New 
Mexican and Colorado artists. 

The Fine Arts Center, of which Stanley B. 


Lothrop is General Director, is a new de- 
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parture in museum organization. That it is 
so is but one more evidence that the relation- 
ship between art and community life is in a 
process of change. Almost without exception 
the greatest museums of the world have come 
into being as repositories of painting and 
sculpture, collected by individuals. This 
country, thanks to its multimillionaires, has 
followed this tradition, spreading over 
America temples and palaces to provide 
fitting accommodations for the treasures of 
Europe and the Orient. The activities of 
such museums have always been dominated 
by their collections. But here emphasis is 
placed on creation rather than acquisition. 
The Colorado Springs movement started with 
the activities of the Broadmoor Art Academy, 
and has now brought together under one roof 
the plastic arts, music, and the drama. The 
building, given by Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor of 
Colorado Springs, houses an art school, a 
theater, a music room, and ample exhibition 
galleries. With the exception of an important 
Indian and Southwest collection, the Fine 
Arts Center has started with no permanent 
collections. But it is the intention to hold 
frequent exhibitions of the best contemporary 


American and European art. And gradually, 
too, a permanent collection of the art of our 
own day will be built up. 

The building, which is thoroughly modern 
in design, is constructed of monolithic con- 
crete with aluminum doors and _ balconies. 
John Gaw Meem, the architect, has taken 
every advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the site, which faces Pikes Peak and the 
Rocky Mountains. The design is dominated 
by the tower above the stage which gives the 
first indication that the building houses a well 
equipped theater. The auditorium, seating 


four hundred and five, opens off a large 
lounge which will be used for various social 
gatherings. 

Besides galleries, theater, a large library 
(containing the collection of Americana given 
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by Mrs. Taylor), and a music room with a 
small stage, the Fine Arts Center building 
contains the art school. Located in a sepa- 
rate wing to the northeast, the school has 
studios for life classes, etching, lithography, 
and sculpture. There is also a fine arts library 
in this wing, and studios for resident and 
visiting artists. 

The art school, formerly the Broadmoor 
Art Academy founded in 1919, is directed by 
Boardman Robinson, nationally known artist. 
Carrying as it does the feeling of continuity, 
the school is the dominant element in the 
Fine Arts Center organization. Under Mr. 
Robinson a notable faculty has been brought 
together which can stand comparison with 
that of any other school in the country. An 
inkling can be had from the faculty an- 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
First Floor Plan. John Gaw Meem, Architect 
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Above: NEW BUILDING OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, VIEW TO THE 
WEST. JOHN GAW MEEM, ARCHITECT. Below: LIFE-CLASS AT WORK IN ONE OF THE 
CENTER’S NEW STUDIOS 


nounced for the 1936 summer school: Board- 
man Robinson, life classes; Paul Burlin, land- 
scape painting; Charles Locke, etching and 
lithography; Warren Chappell, applied 
graphic art. In time it is expected that a 
school of the theater will also be developed. 

The Fine Arts Center attempts to serve 
the creative impulse of the people of Colorado 
Springs. The collections and varied exhibi- 
tions will help to stimulate the impulse. The 
Center’s usefulness is aimed at the whole 
community and to that end a Popular Mem- 
bership, within the financial reach of every- 
one, has been instituted. By actively widen- 
ing its scope to include more than one or two 
cultural fields and by making participation 
possible for the people in every income 
bracket the Fine Arts Center shows itself to 
be aware of the expanding needs of the day. 
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FORM THROUGH REPRESENTATION 


By WALTER ABELL 


WO successive attitudes toward repre- 

sentation have characterized the turbu- 

lent decades of early modernism. At 
the height of the experiments with abstract 
art, subject-matter was commonly regarded as 
“Srrelevant” to aesthetic purpose. It might— 
so ran the theory—provide the untutored ob- 
server with the naive pleasure of recognizing 
objects familiar to his daily round. Or it 
might lure him into the enchanted land of 
day-dreams, there to afford an imaginative 
outlet for instinctive needs not otherwise satis- 
fied. But contribute to the fundamental 
aesthetic value of a work of art it could not. 
The value lay in the “form”—in the qualities 
of significant relationship or organization 
through which the artist manifested his dis- 
tinctively aesthetic sensitivity: his feeling for 
balance and proportion, for rhythm and har- 
mony. And form was assumed to exist ex- 
clusively in the “plastic” realm of color and 
line and space and light. It had nothing to 
do with “literature” or subject-matter. 

But abstract painting and sculpture failed 
to establish themselves permanently as the 
dominant type of modern art. There has 
been a drift back toward representation—a 
drift back to that marriage of form and sub- 
ject-matter which was current throughout the 
ages. And with this drift has come the feel- 
ing (which the more conservative may say 
_ they never abandoned!) that subject-matter 
is not entirely irrelevant to aesthetic purpose; 
that in some mysterious way, in fact, its 
presence is necessary to the highest aesthetic 
achievement. 

Can such a feeling be critically justified? 
Is representation actually a source of aesthetic 
values? Is it, in particular, a source of certain 
values not accessible to abstract art? If so, 
what are they and what relationship do they 
bear to the beauties of form upon which both 
modern art and modern criticism have so 
much insisted? 

I suggested before some possible reasons * 


*In “The Limits of Abstraction,’ THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART, December, 1935. Page 375. 


why abstract art, though sound in its emphasis 
upon form, had failed to accomplish the 
aesthetic revolution expected of it. Reduced 
to a sentence, the theory advanced was this: 
that formal beauty is indeed the primary source 
of aesthetic value in art, but that abstract 
visual form is too limited and too obvious, 
too close to the mechanical restrictions of 
geometrical pattern, to satisfy our need for 
maximum aesthetic satisfaction. 

My answer to the questions about repre- 
sentation raised above is a corollary and com- 
plement to this theory. If representation is 
essential to the greatest painting and sculp- 
ture, this is not because we crave the appeal of 
a familiar subject matter, or because we need 
what has been called a natural “medium of 
exchange” to help us decipher the artist’s in- 
tention. Though representation may subserve 
such uses, they are not to be confused with its 
primary aesthetic function. 

Representation is essential to the greatest 
painting and sculpture because it makes possi- 
ble a series of extensions or “amplifications” 
of form; because it provides a means of achiev- 
ing precisely that richness and subtlety of 
formal beauty for lack of which abstract visual 
art fell short of its ultimate goal. In short, 
representation, rightly used, instead of con- 
flicting with form, augments and enhances it, 
and is indeed, like some life-giving ray or 
vitamic substance, indispensable to its full 
flowering. This vital service to art it renders, 
I am going to suggest, in four distinct ways, 
each of which is an enrichment of some poten- 
tial aspect of formal beauty. To follow these 
progressive formal developments is not only 
to understand with a new clarity the function 
of subject-matter in painting and sculpture, 
but also to obtain a deepened insight into the 
mysterious and elusive workings of form it- 
self. Let us trace them out step by step. 


II 


To begin with, every representational paint- 
ing or statue is, so to speak, an abstract work 
plus the meanings that give rise to its repre- 
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sentation. Its plastic foundations consist of 
colors, lines, shapes, and similar elements; 
the same elements employed by the artist in 
making a purely abstract design. In such a 
design, these are the sole elements present; 
in the representational work they constitute 
a first stratum of effect upon which other 
strata are subsequently erected. Now these 
abstract foundations of representational art 
have potential to them, all the plastic beauty 
potential to exclusively abstract art. In fact, 
it is our first contention in favor of representa- 
tion that it makes possible an increase of 
aesthetic significance even at this purely ab- 
stract or plastic level. 

Why this is so may be suggested by a com- 
parison of our first two illustrations. Exclu- 
sively abstract art, for reasons discussed in 
our earlier article, is largely limited to the 
simpler or more “decorative” types of form. 
Its most characteristic appeal, as in the pres- 
ent example, is that of geometrical or semi- 


geometrical pattern. Representational art, on 
the other hand, without ceasing to combine 
its plastic elements into organized relation- 
ships, can pursue freer and subtler effects. 
Thus the relations composing the form of our 
Derain landscape are, I should say, more 
varied and more elusive than those involved 
in the Picasso abstraction. And this despite 
the genuine formal beauty which the abstrac- 
tion possesses; a beauty that can be fully 
appreciated only in the original. 

This liberation of plastic form by repre- 
sentation takes place for several reasons 
which I can do little more than mention with- 
in the brief scope of the present article. Since 
representation is accepted, the artist need no 
longer “denaturalize” his colors and lines of 
their spontaneous tendency to suggest natural 
objects. That tendency he now takes advan- 
tage of to build up his representation, reduc- 
ing to his service a force which previously 
worked against him. And since object-sug- 
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PICASSO: ABSTRACTION 
Courtesy the Valentine Gallery, New York 
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DERAIN: LANDSCAPE 
Courtesy the Valentine Gallery, New York 


gestion is no longer to be feared, patently 
geometrical (or unnatural) relations are no 
_ longer necessary to suppress it. Form escapes 
from all limitations of formula and is gov- 
—erned solely by the creative sensitivity of the 
artist. 
Furthermore there are a number of plastic 
elements which, in painting at least, cannot 
be employed in genuinely abstract design. An 
element like space, for instance, is never ac- 
tually present in a picture. If it seems to be 
present, that is only because it is represented 
there. To employ it at all is to accept the 
principle of representation. These “repre- 
sentational-plastic” elements the abstract artist 
has usually fought rather shy of, restricting 
himself largely to the physically present ele- 


ments of surface pattern. Hence we find in 


representational art a much fuller develop- 
ment of these particular plastic elements than 
in abstract art. The impressive spaciousness 
of our Derain landscape, the solidity of its 
masses, the play of light and shadow which 
it contains—though these are all plastic quali- 
ties and in one sense “abstract”? ones—could 
none of them have reached the same fullness 
of effect in genuinely abstract painting. 

And finally, representation inspires the 
artist to a constant observation of the natural 
world about him, and this observation results 
in further richness and variety of plastic ef- 
fect: richness because nature provides effects 
of color and line, of shape and illumination, 
far subtler than the human mind can invent; 
variety because these effects are infinite in 
number, unpredictable, and continually chang- 
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ing. Geometrical relations, in comparison, 
seem relatively mechanical in quality and 
limited in range. 

In brief, then, representation contributes 
new beauty to art even at the purely plastic 
or abstract level. Representational art is, by 
and large, better abstract art than is abstract 
art itself. Its plastic relations are potentially 
more extensive and more varied; its plastic 
form gains correspondingly in depth and 
power. Charm of pattern gives way to the 
mysterious and compelling appeal of more 
intangible harmonies. 


III 


But the service of representation to formal 
beauty does not stop at the plastic level. Sub- 
ject-matter is present in its own right, as well 
as in its influence upon plastic foundations. 
Here we reach our second main development. 
Subject-matter itself can become an aspect of 
form. For form is not exclusively plastic. It 
is not, in the broadest meaning of the term, 
primarily a tangible body or shape. When 
we speak about the “form” of a vase, mean- 
ing its shape, or when we contrast color with 
form, meaning by the latter effects of depth 
and solidity, we are using the word in limited 
senses. In the fundamental aesthetic sense, 
“form” means order, organization, significant 
relationship. It means something equivalent 
to pattern or design or composition, all of 
which depend upon significant relations of 
parts, but extends the principle further than 
any of these other terms. It means the signifi- 
cant interrelationship of all the elements that 
make the work of art what it is, and among 
such elements are those introduced by its 
subject-matter. These elements can be or- 
ganized as well as plastic ones. They can be 
brought into significant relationships with 
each other. There can, in short, be a “sub- 
ject-matter form” as well as a plastic form, 
and the distinctive source of aesthetic effect, 
formal beauty, is as potential to the one as 
to the other. 

As a simple illustration of form in repre- 
sentation, let us consider Giorgione’s “Ma- 
donna Enthroned.” * It goes without saying 


* Reproduced on page 286. 
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that this work possesses great beauty in its 
abstract aspect purely as a plastic creation. 
We shall pass over that beauty to its second 
level of effect: the formal significance result- 
ing from Giorgione’s treatment of his subject. 

The relationships to be organized are chiefly 
those existing between the elements involved 
in character, action, and setting. Four main 
characters are present. They harmonize with 
each other through the common possession 
of such traits as seriousness, dignity, and 
more or less‘ ideal human beauty. A Tou- 
louse-Lautrec barmaid, significant in herself, 
would be incongruous here; would break the 
unity of the form. The three adult characters 
contrast with the Child in age; the three male 
characters contrast with the Madonna in sex; 
the knight contrasts with the monk in voca- 
tion; all the major characters contrast in sta- 
tion with the distant shepherds of the right 
background. Harmonies and contrasts— 
beauties of form or relationship—emerge 
here from subject-matter, woven of the in- 
tangible interplay of meanings, the varied 
expressive essences or overtones, which dif- 
ferent elements of subject-matter carry. 

Action, in this particular work, is subordi- 
nate but none the less significant. A medita- 
tive calm prevails. Completely possessing the 
Madonna, it gives way to slight variations in 
the quiet movements of the Child, the alert- 
ness of the knight, the gesture of invitation 
made by the monk. Each individual action 
is appropriate to the individual character mak- 
ing it; the quiet action-tone of the whole is 
appropriate to the subject represented. New 
relationships—characters and actions blend 
with each other and a more inclusive harmony 
emerges. 

Similarly with setting. The simplicity and 
richness of costumes and accessories answer 
to the keynote of elevation sounded by the 
main theme. The tranquil landscape back- 
ground brings from the outer world an echo 
of the spiritual calm which that theme also 
involves. In short all the elements of subject- 
matter merge into one unified and harmonious 
whole, one net-work of significant relation- 
ships, one aesthetically moving form. And 
the formal beauty of the work as a whole 
gains accordingly. Instead of being limited 


TITIAN: ST. JEROME IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Brera, Milan. The “Madonna Enthroned” of Giorgione which the author compares with this 
picture is reproduced on page 286 
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“POP” HART: THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Collection the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


to one level, it now involves two. To the 
beauty of fine plastic relations, it adds that 
of fine subject relations. 


IV 


Nor does the expansion of form through 
representation stop even there. And here 
we reach our third development. Plastic ele- 
ments and subject elements, each organized 
as a separate group of effects, can also be 
interrelated with each other. Colors can 
blend with characters, lines can reinforce the 
effectiveness of actions; design and composi- 
tion, in the more limited sense of these terms, 
can be harmonized with subject-matter. 

The Giorgione illustrates this point also. 
The restrained depth of its colors, the firmness 
of its dominant lines, the stability of its sym- 
metrical composition, all bear a relationship to 
the repose and dignity of a meditative reli- 
gious conception. Through such afhnities be- 
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tween design and meaning, the plastic founda- 
tions of the work rise coherently into the 
superstructure of its subject-matter. Plastic 
form and subject-form merge in a still more 
inclusive network of relations, giving rise to 
what we may term “representational form” : 
to a significant organization of all the ele- 
ments involved in representational art. It is 
within the intricacies of this all-embracing 
form that we discover the ultimate harmonies 
of visual art, harmonies vastly richer, more 
elusive, and more compelling than any which 
can be achieved in painting or sculpture with- 
out recourse to representation. 

How intimately and with what sensitive 
feeling the great artists create these final ex- 
tensions of form may be seen by comparing 
a number of works which have different types 
of subject and which exhibit correspondingly 
different types of design. Witness our next 
illustration, the Titian “St. Jerome,” as com- 


’ 


pared with the Giorgione. Dignified color 
still finds an affinity with a spiritual motif. 
But regularity of line would be out of keep- 
ing with restlessness of spirit. Firmly poised 
symmetry would bear no relationship to an 
action the dominant note of which is struggle. 
And so the composition changes. Hardly a 
straight line occurs in the design. Formal 
gives way to informal balance. And the 
whole design is worked out diagonally. Lines, 
lights, and shadows, even bands of color, slope 
uphill. Thus they embody the forces of press- 
ing upward and of slipping back, precisely 
those forces which, in their spiritual equiva- 
lents, find expression in the subject-matter. 

Did Titian stumble upon this relationship 
by chance? If we imagine so, let us note 
how unerringly his plastic effects change with 
the almost universal range of his subject- 
matter: how the lines droop and the light is 
solemn in an “Entombment,” how the com- 
position swirls with dramatic force and the 
light surges brilliantly in a “Venus and 
Adonis,” how the more stable types of or- 
ganization return again in a “Supper at 
Emmaus,” a “Christ on the Cross,” or a 
“Madonna with Saints.” Or let us turn back 
to Giotto and see the lines bend inward in 
the “Meeting of Joachim and Anna,” point 
forward, wedge-like, in the “Flight into 
Egypt,” and droop with the sadness of a 
weeping-willow in the “Lamentation Over 
Christ.” 

And let us, before we leave this phase of 
our subject, observe a modern example: Pop 
Hart’s, “The Merry-Go-Round.” In the 


surge of its fluid drawing, in the nervous spot- 


ting of its design, in its vivid contrasts of 


high light and deep shadow, it embodies the 
spirit of its subject and finds in that subject 


_ the motif for an impressive representational 


form: a form immersing us in the urgency, 
the restlessness, the profundity, and the ridic- 
ulousness of life itself. 

Landscape and still-life, involving less pro- 
nounced elements of subject-matter than do 
representations of human life, expand less 
readily into these outer reaches of formal 
significance. But to some degree, often in a 
prevailing “mood” or in a half mystical sense 
of heightened reality, we find them present 


in all fine work. Note how they enrich the 
Derain illustrated. Its dynamic movements, 
instead of remaining detached thrusts and 
revolutions in the laboratory of abstraction, 
establish a relationship with the forest scene 
represented. Without sacrifice to their plastic 
interplay they penetrate into the intangible 
realm of life and growth. They are move- 
ments amplified by meanings, enlarged to 
heroic proportions by their seeming projec- 
tion through great masses and spaces. In- 
stead of designing a pattern, the artist has 
designed a world. In consequence, the signifi- 
cance and vitality of a world reflect themselves 


back upon his design. 
V 


The fourth contribution of representation 
to formal beauty is more indirect than those 
suggested above. It lies in the appropriate- 
ness of representation to creative processes 
carried out, as are those of drawing and paint- 
ing, modeling and carving, by free movements 
of the hand. As noted in our earlier article, 
certain kinds of craft-work find natural “ex- 
tensions” of form in geometrical pattern. 
That type of design reveals a significant rela- 
tionship to the materials or methods of pro- 
duction employed. Such is the case with 
textiles, for instance, since the interwoven 
strands composing them are geometrically dis- 
posed to each other. 

In the use of pencil, brush, or chisel, no 
such spontaneous generation of geometrical 


forms results. These are instruments of much 


more direct expression, responsive to personal 
“touch,” responsive indeed to the emotion— 
serene in Puvis de Chavannes, burning in van 
Gogh, persistently searching in Cézanne—of 
which a personal touch is the outlet and the 
record. Pictorial and sculptural media, there- 
fore, are likely to find their fullest flowering, 
their most complete self-realization, in work 
of a direct, sensitive, hand-and-emotion- 
wrought character. Geometrical design tends 
to check such character, imposing upon the 
workmanship as well as upon the work a more 
mechanical principle, one which finds its ideal 
medium in machines rather than spontaneous 
handwork. 


Representation, on the other hand, inspiring 
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freer, subtler, and more intangible types of 
form, gives full play to the sensitivity, the 
nervous “metal,” of the arts under discussion. 
It inspires conceptions which can be ade- 
quately embodied only under the direct im- 
pulse of creative emotion. It permits, and 
indeed encourages, the artist to work in a 
spirit of free emotional interplay within his 
materials. Hence it establishes a positive 
relationship with those materials, and adds 
a final outer circle of significance to the net- 
work of relations which constitutes the “form,” 
the organized totality of the work. 

Not only does representation predispose 
art to a fortunate use of the pictorial and 
sculptural media in general; it also tends to 
draw forth the special aptitudes of each in- 
dividual medium—of oil as distinguished from 
water color, of modeling in clay as distin- 
guished from carving in stone. This it does 
through the infinite variety of the aesthetic 
resources which it places at the disposal of 
art. Presented by it with an almost unlimited 
choice of effects, each medium can seek out 
those which give the fullest play to its powers. 
Each can find types of subject and correspond- 
ing types of design in which it is fulfilled. 
Were all these media devoted exclusively to 
abstract pattern, the resulting productions 
would be much more of a kind, and the op- 
portunities for divergent handling correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Distinctive uses of two common pictorial 
media could not be better illustrated than by 
our Derain and our “Pop” Hart. In the 
former we have a spontaneous handling of 
oils: suave, freely flowing, its drawing and 
modeling accomplished directly by the broad 
impressionable surface of the brush. The 
“Pop” Hart reveals an equally felicitous use 
of water color. The brush has splashed its 
way impetuously through the more liquid 
medium, allowing the colors to intermingle 
with a drawing which they do not attempt to 
obliterate. The directness of the medium, its 
aptitude for the urgency of rapid sketching, 
has been drawn forth to its full by the fleeting 
vision of a changing scene. It may be doubted 
whether either of these works would have 
given its medium so satisfying a fulfilment 
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without the stimulus derived from represen- 
tation. 


VI 


So we reach our conclusion. Representa- 
tion, far from being the antithesis or enemy 
of form, is in reality a source of myriad ele- 
ments for its enrichment. Abstract pictorial 
or sculptural form is plastic form at its first 
level of significance, a level which rises with 
difficulty above the limitations of geometrical 
pattern. Representational form begins with 
a pattern level, freed from the necessity of 
geometrical restrictions, adds a new measure 
of plastic development in the sphere of space, 
mass and related elements, adds to that subject 
relations, adds to them the relation between 
plastic foundations and superimposed mean- 
ings, and finally facilitates a harmonious re- 
lationship between the design created and the 
medium employed. Circle beyond circle the 
relationships extend, amplifying the form to 
an ever-widening and ever-deepening aesthetic 
appeal. 

This being so, we need not wonder that 
the greater number of contemporary artists 
have turned again to work of a representa- 
tional character. In so doing, they have not 
deserted the cause of formal beauty. Rather 
have they gone forward another step in their 
pursuit of it. 

Out of the nineteenth century academic 
bankruptcy on the one hand, and of the early 
twentieth century abstractionism on the other, 
has come to artist and observer alike a double 
lesson. At one extreme, we see the demon- 
stration that subject-matter pursued as an end 
in itself, without regard to form, leads to com- 
plete aesthetic decay. But at the other, we 
see demonstrated with equal certainty that 
visual form, detached from representation and 
reduced to an abstract state, is too restricted 
to achieve its maximum aesthetic significance. 
Only when design and representation inter- 
play with each other does the picture or the 
statue gain a sufficient range and subtlety of 
elements, a sufficient wealth and variety of 
relationships, to lift form above formula and 
raise it to the heights of incomprehensible 
beauty. 


JOHN LA FARGE: FLOWERS IN A BOWL (OIL) 


Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. and Mrs. Bancel La Farge. All photographs used 
in connection with this article are by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


JOHN LA FARGE 


By HENRI FOCILLON 


HE work of an artist is both the expres- 

sion of an interlude in historic life and, 

for us, a permanent inheritance. It 
abandons time which passes to join time 
which remains. It accompanies us, not as a 
mere testimony of the past, but as a friend- 
ship which does not perish nor cease to lav- 
ish liberalities and charms. The taste of suc- 
ceeding generations may change, indeed it 
should; such revivals are, in every great civil- 
ization, one of the forms of its essence of life 
and of its force of action, yet there will al- 
ways exist certain spiritual families who, be- 
yond the reach of years, will recognize and 
love each other in the noble works of past and 
present. Let us relinquish—if only for an 
instant—our calendar and our watch. Let 
us not be obsessed by the fear of missing the 
train of actuality. Let us return from time to 
time to those regions where shade is golden, 
where the hour is long and speech confiding. 
Let us try to discover eternal manifestations 
and values out of the past. 


Such thoughts came naturally to my mind, 
on visiting the beautiful exhibition of the 
works of John La Farge assembled at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. There 
reigned that special peace which engenders 
meditation and understanding, and to the 
French traveler, attentive guest of the United 
States, it seemed almost as if one caught the 
whisperings of a dual language, that of Amer- 
ica and that of his own country. And it 
seemed also to him that it was time for an his- 
torian of painting in the nineteenth century 
to do homage to an artist who, while retain- 
ing his vigorous and sensitive personality, has 
so thoroughly felt and understood, not only 
the French school of his own day, but France 
itself. I hasten to add that while this element 
is precious and helps to make clear certain 
affinities, it is very far from synthesizing all 
the essence of a rare talent, which rernains 
above everything else that of an innovator 
and of an American. 


We know John La Farge first of all as a 
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JOHN LA FARGE: ANADYOMENE (OIL) 
Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Att by Mrs. Roger S. Warner 
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great decorator of churches, and as an ad- 
mirable maker of stained-glass. If one were 
to reduce the whole perspective of a rich life 
into three lines for a pocket dictionary I 
would consent to limiting it to these. They 
already tell a good deal and awaken more 
than one reflection. The gift of monumental 
form, the feeling for what is fitting to a given 
space, is a rare privilege and it is not a small 
honor to have revivified with astounding orig- 
inality the great forgotten art of the noble 
masters of glass. La Farge was not the first 
in the nineteenth century to orchestrate Chris- 
tian thought over large surfaces, within the 
confines of an architectural setting, and within 
the coordination of a thought. That epoch, 
which attempted all things, was obsessed by 
the problems of mural decoration. But La 
Farge, first in the United States, had the 
vision of its greatness, its dangers and its 
severe requirements: not to pierce the wall by 
violent effects, not to make it waver under 
the clash of too animated and opulent com- 
positions, to respect the plumb of the struc- 
ture and the restfulness of figures, to sug- 
gest, even in the impelling life of the Gospels, 
the serenity of a great message and the mys- 
terious peace of the soul. And especially to 
harmonize the image of man, his proportions, 
his gestures, his clothing with the exacting 
laws of that solemn realm of stone in which 
it must coordinate with dignity. With La 
Farge the feeling for this kind of pictorial 
architecture, or in other words, for such 
grandeur, dominates what one is accustomed 
- to call eclecticism of style. He had a nat- 
ural gift for it, which he clarified by study, 
and even his sketches or his small intimate 
figures reveal the habit or the preoccupation 
of that vigorous race which inhabits the 
heights of churches and their celestial spaces. 
The Metropolitan Museum could hardly show 
us this aspect of the art of La Farge but those 
responsible for the exhibition were well-ad- 
vised in showing us examples of his windows, 
in which is expressed, also, with a curious 
energy, his charm as a great decorator. Here 
it is no longer the wall which serves as a foun- 
dation for the painter, but light itself. A 
powerful arabesque of leads held in place with 


bars of iron serves as the framework for a kind 


of tapestry of sunlight, as if jewels collab- 
orated with heavenly fire to create an undis- 
covered universe. This is the very secret of 
the Middle Ages, not of its later period, 
which confused painting with glass, but of the 
thirteenth century, which, happily limited in 
its methods of fabrication, happily incapable 
of producing large pieces of glass, multiplied 
the network of leads the black accents of 
which make an exact setting for each frag- 
ment of figure, giving it the intensity of a 
precious stone. It seems like a treasure at 
the bottom of a deep vault lit up by the lamp 
of an Arabian magician. But in this singular 
kingdom, where he rediscovers lost secrets, 
La Farge was neither a copyist nor an at- 
chaeologist. He did not commit the error— 
still common to a great many European glass- 
makers—of aiming to parody a style. His 
conception of harmony of color is profoundly 
original. Without ever seeking false depths 
or pictorial illusions, he creates a kind of 
chiaroscuro hitherto unknown, where the val- 
ues of light radiate with marvelous authentic- 
ity contrasting with rich tones, muted yet vi- 
brant, which are neither shade nor light but 
a kind of nocturnal sun more intense than the 
light of day. 

By works of this nature and quality, John 
La Farge is an initiator, not merely in the art 
of the United States, but in the whole of 
modern art. He is in the front rank of the 
men who, in the last third of the nineteenth 


century, resuscitated feeling, technique, and 


style in decoration, seriously compromised by 
the archaeologic eclecticism of Romanticism. 
In the realm of the monumental as well as in 
the realm of decoration strictly speaking, in 
painting as much as in the arts so incorrectly 
called “minor,” he brought, with his poetic 
instinct and his subtle quality, his taste for 
beautiful and rare materials knowingly com- 
bined. These are the distinctive traits, which, 
I am sure, did not fail to strike true lovers of 
art, on visiting an exhibition which had the 
merit of showing us John La Farge in a light 
not very generally known. And I wish to 
note at once that there exists with him a rare 
and singular concordance between a breadth 
of monumental conception and an exquisite 
quality of craftsmanship—the subtlety of sur- 
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face, the tactile sensitivity, the feeling for the 
“cortex” of painting. While I am profoundly 
covinced that a genuine artist is not wholly 
made up of his origins, and that he shapes 
himself gradually by action, in submitting to 
affinities and impulses more mysterious than 
those of the milieu, we cannot forget that La 
Farge grew up in the bosom of a family of 
cultivation, that he loved from his very youth 
the things of the spirit. He was a man of 
quality. He was an intimate of the poets 
and of the most beautiful dreams. His grace- 
ful handwriting is that of an aristocrat. His 
correspondence as a philosophical voyager 
and as a painter attentive to the marvels of 
life is that of a man of thought and of a great 
scholar. Like Delacroix he never ceased to 
think out his art, and, behind his art itself, to 
watch develop with lucid plenitude the widest 
human perspectives. Finally, he is a writer by 
instinct and breeding, a great art critic. This 
is the master and initiator of the true Ameri- 


can school. Of this native distinction, this 
individual charm, this graceful wealth of in- 
tellectuality, the exhibition at New York gave 
us the most subtle sign and confirmation. 

But at the same time he is a painter, I mean 
to say a painter who feels and who loves his 
metier, not only as an instrument of thought, 
but for the beauty of the material. One can 
be an. artist of exalted genius and of deep 
culture, and yet not possess this quality of 
being intensely a painter—un peintre gras, 
brillant et subtil.* One might rush to the 
conclusion that La Farge, decorator of 
churches, respectful of the austerities of archi- 
tectural surfaces, who in principle has an aver- 
sion for all sensuality, has been “painter” only 
by chance and entirely secondarily. Let there 
be no mistake, he is essentially one! Such lit- 
tle nudes as the “Anadyomene,” other studies 


*This phrase completely defies translation. Accord- 
ingly, in respect to the wishes of M. Focillon, it has been 
left in French. 


JOHN LA FARGE: WATER LILIES IN A WHITE BOWL (OIL) 
Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mrs. Roger S. Warner 
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of women, his own “Self-Portrait,” the 
“Wreath of Flowers,” his still-lifes furnish us, 
along with others, with the most convincing 
proofs. They show that rich consistency, 
that fullness, that substantial firmness, that 
subtle and unctuous solidity which are the 
very essence of painting—qualities which the 
American school, after John La Farge, dis- 
plays in beautiful and worthy examples, but 
which one barely comes upon before him, 
amongst the successors of the great Gilbert 
Stuart. There is a break with the technical 
traditions of the English school, more fluid, 
more superficial, or more dried up. I like cer- 
tain portraits of New Englanders, which seem 
the images of a fierce uprightness, with teeth 
clenched, images carved in incorruptible 
wood, but not painted. They are the most 
moving historical documents—but with what 
puritanical ardor they renounce the delights 
of painting! They have made vows of pic- 
torial poverty. Not John La Farge. 

It must be said that he lived in Paris and 
that he schooled himself as a painter in those 
crucial years of the nineteenth century after 
1848, which witnessed simultaneously the en- 
counter of the great maturity of Romanticism, 
the golden age of Millet, Courbet, and 
Daumier, and, in the shade of a Spanish 
reverie, the first anxieties of Manet. The fiery 
sun of Delacroix casts, at its setting, still more 
beautiful lights than at its dawn. Never and 
in no place was there ever a more lively ap- 
prehension for painting, for the beauty of its 
craft, for its power as a means of transfigur- 
ing life. Few are the artists of this period 
in whom does not throb a sort of heroic arti- 
san. From all sides, they meet at the atelier 
~ of Thomas Couture, a painter with vast am- 
bitions, with limited genius, with an able 
_ craftsmanship, and from whom one has, after 
all, lovely things, very well painted. No in- 
novations did he make, never did he lay his 
clutch on a style, rather that which he had 
to give his pupils was not a manner, but the 
art of painting. Very few of them there are 
—to the most distant regions of Europe— 
who did not carry away with them some shin- 
ing secret. To the gentleman of America, to 
that sensitive young man, polished, a dreamer, 
that fine artisan school was teaching one more 


JOHN LA FARGE: HILLTOP (OIL) 


Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


poetic faculty, the one which was the most 
directly necessary to him, the one which would 
enable him to express himself without reserve 
or dryness. Without the benefit of this dis- 
cipline such voluptuousness as there is in this 
idealist might have been forever lost. 

But in the formation of a mastery there 
are not only school and workshop, there are 
also friendship, affinities by predilection, the 
society of the masters. Are not the relations 
which linked La Farge with Theodore 
Chasseriau a most noteworthy trait in the his- 
tory of this life and work? Even before 
knowing from the fine studies of Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz that these two artists had been 
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acquainted, I recognized I know not what re- 
lation between certain works exhibited in the 
Museum at New York, and even certain 
mural decorations by La Farge, with the art 
of the master of Saint-Merry and of Saint 
Philippe du Roule, the painter of Esther and 
of Desdemona. Not that there is the trace of 
a definite influence, much less of imitation, 
but rather the fugitive apparition of those 
resemblances which unify the members of a 
spiritual family. At any rate I believe they 
were made to understand and love each other. 
They were both poets. And even if some 


echo of the sacred yearnings of Chasseriau 
does appear in the art of La Farge it does not 
seem to me that this is anything that can 
lessen the value of the latter. Chasseriau had 
the most concentrated, the most discerningly 
powerful essence of the French genius in its 
Romantic expression, and he was also the 
founder of a monumental style, the rule and 
harmony of which was established by the 
paintings in the Cour des Comptes, of which 
but little is left at the present day. Did not 
the melancholic young men, fated to an early 
death, and the painter from distant America, 
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inhabit the same regions of the intellect, the 
same Parnassus of dreams? Do not the 
“Anadyomene” of the Louvre and the 
““Anadyomene” shown in New York, in spite 
of their differences, come from the same 
shores? It is certain at any rate that 
Chasseriau would have loved the young sister 
of her immortal kind. And it is no less cer- 
tain that Fantin-Latour would have loved the 
flowers of La Farge, those flowers generously 
painted, but sensitive like living beings, mes- 
sengers of thoughts inexpressible in words. 


BN 


JOHN LA FARGE: MAUA, A SAMOAN (OIL) 


Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover 


By such friendships, by such relations, one 
can already understand a great deal about 
John La Farge, of his wealth of spirit and also 
of the strength of his art as a painter. He 
skirted the Pre-Raphaelite peril, he was very 
open to English likings, he could hardly not 
have been touched by the depth of religious 
sentiment and the loftiness of thought of 
Rossetti and his friends—yet he could hardly 
have failed to note their pictorial indigence. 
It is very difficult for a critic to construe the 
personal reactions of an intellect in conflicts 
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JOHN LA FARGE: THE THREE MARIES (WATER COLOR) 


A Study for the Mural of the Resurrection Executed in 1877 for Saint Thomas’s Church, New 
York, which was destroyed by fire in 1905. Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by Mr. and Mrs. Bancel La Farge 


which, in an artist of this kind, bring into play 
both ethical questions and creative instincts. 
Painting is not an art which merely thinks 
and feels; it is an art which is created in 
physical material, with the work of the hands. 
I like finding in John La Farge an attitude 
analogous to that of Chasseriau. Through 
Ingres, his master, the first of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Chasseriau belongs to that same 
line of descent, and illustrates that same tradi- 
tion. But, swelled by the energetic substance 
of Delacroix, he remained essentially true to 
the great law of painting, which is to be first 
of all a painter. 

Every great life widens incessantly its hori- 
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zon. There is in this one a chapter, the poetic 
import of which is particularly appealing, and 
which gives to this portrait of a man a land- 
scape background which throws him in the 
greatest relief and harmony. John La Farge 
would have been the same, certainly, even 
without his voyages in the Pacific; but our 
spirit will long muse over this venture of a 
painter who discovers beyond the seas the 
world most consonant with his dreams, a race 
at once young and ancient which seems con- 
temporaneous with the earliest ages, a man- 
ner of life full of mystery and of nobility. 
He discovered there a kind of barbaric Medi- 


terranean, another Greece, young and savage, 


JOHN LA FARGE: THE VISIT OF NICODEMUS TO CHRIST (OIL) 


Lent to the Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by the National Gallery of Art, Washington 


and along the edges of the creeks, amongst 
the coral islets, young beings with bodies of 
physical perfection wearing garlands of bril- 
liant flowers. His fondness for them never 
wearied, not that of a navigator curious for 
exoticism, but that of a painter and of a poet 
ravenous for the beauty of the world. In the 
blue and transparent night, the daughters of 
Samoa, seated around a fire, laugh displaying 
wanton, gleaming teeth. In the bow of a 
canoe the fishing girl, standing naked in the 
damp misty morning, seems like a goddess of 
the sea. In the shade of the woods Maua 
pursues a reverie which carries us with him 
beyond the ages and which unites him to the 


hidden powers of earth. Calm reveries, land- 
scapes bathed in a dawn of paradise. 

If it is true that American culture owes 
part of its originality to the fact that it bor- 
ders on two oceans and that in it must unite 
the old divergent forces which come from 
East and West, John La Farge occupies in its 
history an eminent place. This American 
of ancient stock, friend of the painters of 
Europe and voyager of southern seas, this cul- 
tivated gentleman, mural decorator, glass- 
maker, inventor of a world until then un- 
known in art, is not only one of the most 
moving figures of his country. He is, to 
our mind, one of the forces that shaped it. 


By 


ROBERT GATES: APPROACHING STORM (WATER COLOR) 


In the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 


Photograph Courtesy of Studio House, Washington 


YOUNG AMERICANS: ROBERT GATES 
By OLIN DOWS 


LIKE Robert Gates’ work very much. I 

like it the more I see it. It has improved 

steadily in quality. The individual pic- 
tures wear well. Many people who paint, 
or who enjoy pictures, feel the same way. 
There is a steady local demand for these water 
colors, which is, after all, a real test. They 
are wanted because they are good pictures to 
live with and see often. They are the product 
of a painter who has a personal point of view, 
a talented hand, one who is sufficiently self- 
critical and curious to develop. 

Robert Gates is definitely an American 
painter and has lived and studied in this 
country. He was born in Detroit on Octo- 
ber 6, 1906, spending his summer holidays 
with his grandparents on the St. Clair River, 
where many Detroit artists visited. As a 
small boy, armed with a water color box, he 
would follow John Morse and Joe Gies 
around, sketching with them and getting in- 
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struction. Joe Gies was an American who 
had studied in Paris with Bourgereau and 
Carolus-Durand. He wore the black hat, 
flowing tie, and pointed beard of a romantic 
nineteenth-century artist, pioneering in De- 
troit. 

In high school, Gates took all the art 
courses he could, but once ran away and 
shipped on a Great Lakes sand barge as 
second cook, which led to his being sent to 
military school. 

Seven years ago, he left Detroit, feeling 
that it was necessary for a painter to get out 
and see the world. He made his way by 
selling shoes. Practically the first town he 
hit he had the bad luck to sell a pair to the 
mayor, who owned the only store in town. 
He was consequently arrested and escorted 
to the outskirts. One night he sold twenty- 
nine pairs of shoes in two hours in an all- 
night restaurant. He visited hamburger joints, 


pool rooms, and lumber camps in northern 
Michigan, ending up in a carnival at Petos- 
key, working his shoe racket on the midway 
until he found he could make more money 
bookmaking on the race track. 

“IT lived in North Carolina for a while,” 
he writes, “and had a job selling second- 
hand cars. I was usually sent out to the 
backwoods to call on the mountaineers and 
managed to get a bit of sketching done until 
the company thought I was wasting too much 
time. After being called down, I sold sixteen 
cars in one day, and so was again in their 
good graces. I also tramped and camped, 
painting and making friends with the moun- 
taineers. The company finally fired me, 
though, because I wouldn’t stop sketching, 
and so I went home and got my father to 
send me to the Art Students’ League.” 

In 1932, he went on a sailing voyage in a 
schooner to the West Indies and painted in 
Martinique and Bermuda. 

He has lived in Washington for the last 
five years and has painted here and in Vir- 
ginia. Both in Washington and in Detroit, 
he has earned his living by various crafts. 


His experience has included all kinds of com- 
mercial designing, from wall papers to radi- 
ator caps, and he now runs one of the best 
framing shops in the District of Columbia. 

There is a solid sense of craftsmanship be- 
hind Gates’ variety of talents. His best work 
is water color; he uses, however, all mediums, 
makes prints, and teaches. Throughout, his 
production is well turned. out. 

He has studied a number of obvious 
sources, mainly American, which have been 
well assimilated and have enriched his per- 
sonal style. In most of his best work he 
drenches the carefully considered framework 
of a classic landscape in the grand manner 
in transient light and atmosphere, weaving on 
a fourteen by twenty-two inch piece of Wat- 
man paper a powerful and dramatic three di- 
mensional rhythm of simple forms; hills, 
trees, barns, and fences. His vision is suf- 
ficiently accurate, and the details are so 
observed and suggested, that one thinks of 
these compositions as being more objective 
than they actually are. The abstract element 
is well covered. 

Many of his water colors are painted from 


ROBERT GATES: GERMANY VALLEY (WATER COLOR) 
In a Private Collection. Photograph Courtesy of Studio House, Washington 
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memory, or from small sketches. This method 
has much to do with the simplification and 
selection, the intensification and consolidation 
of the original conception. It boils the pic- 
ture down to its essentials. 

To me, one of the outstanding of Gates’ 
qualities is his sense of medium. He achieves 
results in water color that cannot be done any 
other way, having sufficient control to leave 
a picture alone when necessary. He has a 
high degree of mastery over this difficult and 
tricky medium, and a particular flair in the 
use of the accidental. An accident is in itself 
meaningless. It takes skill and intelligence to 
use one well. Such a water color may be 
the result of several attempts—but the final 
work has spontaneity and freshness. 

These points are obvious in “Germany Val- 
ley” reproduced herewith. The classic com- 
position, the linear and formal rhythm of the 
tumbling hills, make a satisfactory abstract 
design. Well adjusted stresses of line and 
form, value and color accents, hold this pic- 
ture in balance, while a moving pattern is 
achieved by the circular motion of the accent 
on the left, that sweeps down the hill and 


PHOTOGRAPH OF ROBERT GATES 
Courtesy of Studio House, Washington 
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up around the valley—up the hill and down 
again. The underlying skeleton is stressed 
by the bony accents of the fences, the form 
made by every brush stroke on the swift 
shadows tearing down hill. 

His handling of washes is excellent. They 
are applied with great freedom—almost aban- 
don—yet they are not tints on a sheet of 
paper, but suggest forms and planes, mounds 
of earth with valleys between, surrounded 
with air and atmosphere and backed up by 
receding distances. The edges are considered 
and characteristic. The suggested details of 
fences and trees have a Chinese vitality and 
economy of statement. They are not tricks, 
but are well felt and expressive definitions 
that stand accented in the light with a smart 
crispness that gradually fades into the accu- 
mulating shadows in the valley. Note the 
sharp contrast of both value and color where 
the light hits the crest of the hill, the sug- 
gestion of the house in the valley, the weaker 
but eyeleading accent of the ridge on the 
right, the way one’s eye is carried around and 
through the picture, continually stimulated by 
interesting shapes and accents. The whole 
picture is lifted up and out by the simple 
repetitions of the foreground forms in the 
mountains and clouds, while the trembling 
water-filled clouds are suggested by edgeless 
and heavy blurred washes. 

This vitality of treatment, suggested space, 
dignity, light, and atmosphere one meets 
often in Robert Gates’ work, even in very in- 
timate pictures. Yet, in spite of the similarity 
of the materials used, each picture is a new 
one. His moods have variety because they 
are drawn from nature and grow from experi- 
enced observation. Once in a while, there 
is a touch of humor—sometimes limited to 
the title. The prevailing mood, however, is 
concerned with the power and wildness of 
nature, with at times an almost ominous 
brooding quality. This is particularly true 
of both “Snow Tonight” (reproduced in the 
February, 1935, number of this magazine, 
page 117), and of “Approaching Storm,” 
reproduced herewith. With the simplest ob- 
jects, he suggests a whole wild countryside 
and way of living. The work implies much; 
nor is this implication literary. It is the 


ROBERT 
GATES: 

ICE BREAKER 
(WATER 
COLOR) 


In the Collection 
of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. 
Photograph Cour- 
tesy of Studio 
House, 
Washington 


residue of both a past and recent experience, 
which is expressed quite unconsciously by a 
thoroughly painter-like handling and point of 
view. 

This point of view seems to me to be a 
particularly fruitful one—capable of great 
development. Gates is on a good road. He 
has learned the lessons of abstract art (much, 
for instance, from John Marin), which give 
his work the classic framework of all fine 
painting, but additionally fortified by the par- 


ticular, by the correct and telling detail (as, ° 


for instance, the old wheel in “Snow To- 
night”), by a pertinent selection from the 
endless detail that makes life luscious and 
fascinating. His painting is instinctive—he 
has to do it. He has told me he cannot re- 
member a time when he did not paint. In 
each of his pictures, he is impelled to record 
a particular thing, some aspect of life— 
usually a landscape—that so inspires him that 
the picture grows inevitably from this core. 

Unconsciously, Gates paints the “American 
Scene,” in the simple way of the genuinely 
racial artist. It is an inevitable gestation and 
no interest in a current fashion. There are 
certain painters whose style one associates 


with a country—it seems to have been drawn 
from the subjects they have painted. I always 
think of English landscapes in terms of Con- 
stable and Steer. They have achieved a mood 
that belongs to the earth—to the land itself 
—which has come through their hands to the 
painted surface. Gates seems to me to have, 
in this sense, an original American flavor. 
His best landscapes have a wild magnificence, 
dignity, and savor that has been drawn from 


the land. 
(The article on Robert Gates is the first of 


a series on younger American artists. In- 
cluded will be workers in many media, both 
in the fine and the applied arts. 

The purpose of the series, which will appear 
intermittently, is to present to a wider audi- 
ence the work of those creative talents who, 
we are convinced, are proving themselves, but 
have not yet necessarily arrived at a point in 
their development, when the New York and 
Chicago art worlds are willing to give them 
the support of exhibitions in metropolitan gal- 
leries. Such talents are to be found all over 
the country; the Editor is already definitely 
on the track of some of them, but will appre- 
ciate information about others. 
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GAUGUIN: THE DAY OF THE GOD (MAHANA NO ATUA), 1894 
Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago to the Exhibition at Wildenstein’s 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


By E. M. BENSON 


GAUGUIN REEVALUATED IN AN IMPORTANT 
RETROSPECTIVE AT THE WILDENSTEIN 
GALLERIES 


o MUCH lurid tabloid nonsense has been 
S written about Gauguin since his death in 
the Marquesas Islands in 1903, that it is al- 
most impossible to approach the man or his 
art without first clearing away some of the 
accumulated debris. ‘That there were flaws 
in the fabric of his character no one can at- 
tempt to disprove. Yet van Gogh, who had 
good reason to speak contemptuously of the 
man whom he addressed as “master,” re- 
marked, shortly after the tragic episode that 
separated them,—‘Gauguin made one feel 
that a good picture should be the equivalent 
of a good action.” In the light of Gauguin’s 
letters to his friend, Georges Daniel de Mon- 
fried, and especially of his work, van Gogh’s 
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verdict comes closer to the real essence of 
Gauguin than the savage and libidinous por- 
traits of him which the Thomas Cravens have 
sketched for us. Also they indicate a greater 
earnestness of purpose and artistic integrity 
than most of us have in the past been will- 
ing to acknowledge. 

The Gauguin who emerged from the mag- 
nificent retrospective loan exhibition of his 
work at the galleries of Wildenstein and 
Company in New York left little room for 
doubt that this stockbroker, turned painter at 
thirty-five, was no mere spinner of exotic fan- 
tasies but a sublime colorist and one of the 
most sensitive and profoundly original pic- 
ture-designers of his time. Cézanne’s com- 
plaint that Gauguin had vulgarized him has 
no basis in fact and only reveals that 
Cezanne’s judgments of his contemporaries 


were, on the whole, untrustworthy and loaded 
with petty malice. To be sure Gauguin had 
learned from Cézanne, as he had also from 
Monet, Purvis de Chavannes, Pissaro, Degas, 
and numerous others of his own age and of 
all ages—but the mature Gauguin who began 
to take form during his Brittany period and 
who reached complete fruition during his 
first visit to Tahiti, was no copyist but an 
inspiringly original artist. He introduced a 
whole new gamut of color relationships and 
a feeling for the dignity and organic grace of 
the human form in relation to nature’s forms 
that have become a source book for artists of 
such varied artistic complexion as Matisse 
and Kandinsky, Eduard Munch and Franz 
Marc. 

Such paintings as the “Seated Woman” 
and “The Day of God” (the fortunate pos- 
sessions of the Worcester Museum and the 
Chicago Art Institute), carry to a glorious 
epic culmination everything of value, both 
plastic and human, which artists had striven 
for from the closing days of the French Revo- 
lution to the death of Cézanne. The artists 
of our own day, even the most socially minded 
of them, can profit as much from the work 
of Gauguin as they can from that petulant 
giant, Cézanne, who stubbornly refused to 
recognize his genius. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
GOES LEFTISH! 


ies National Academy has begun at last - 


to acknowledge a changing world as well 
as changing art interests and forms of art ex- 
pression. Whether the process of osmosis, 
infiltration, or the necessity for survival is re- 
sponsible for this, the fact is that its exhibitors 
this year include many new and progressive 
names, especially among the printmakers. 
Consider these comparative figures: among 
its exhibitors this year there are only ninety- 
five veteran Academicians and sixty-nine As- 
sociates as against one hundred and seventy- 
three non-members. A healthy sign, cer- 
tainly. The walls themselves, however, show 
less change than these figures would lead us 
to expect, except in the print rooms where 
there is an abundance of new life. The paint- 
ings are, with more exceptions than usual, in 


the Academy tradition, and the prizes, on the 
whole, a pretty compromising attempt to 
strike an official balance. The sculpture is 
competent but uninspired both in the use of 
material and technique. 

It is a significant echo of the times that the 
American-scene and outdoor figure composi- 
tions are fast displacing the studio nude or 
still-life subjects even among the prize-win- 
ners. Too often, however, there is a delib- 
erate striving after the sensational or melo- 
dramatic moment. Guy Péne du Bois’ 
“Carnival Interlude” is no less guilty on this 
score than Maurice Blumenfeld’s “Refresh- 
ments,” Sidney Dickinson’s “Pale Rider” no 
less than Franklin Robbins’ “Sixth Avenue 
El.” Laudable though they are as studies in 
complex composition, there is a dated, tran- 
sient quality in their emphasis on the super- 
ficial drama rather than on deeper and more 
subtle human implications. 

There are also a great many pleasant, able 
landscapes, some of them prize-winners and a 
few pictures that deserve special mention. 


GAUGUIN: SEATED WOMAN 
(TE FAATURUMA), 1891 


Lent by the Worcester Art Museum to the Exhibition at 
Wildenstein’s 
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Among these I might list the super-objective 
portrait of a tipsy demi-mondaine by Zsissly, 
the powerfully conceived “Country Circus” 
by Percy Albee, the Monticellian carnival by 
Jerome Myers, a prize-winner, the Myerowitz 
and Beauchamp, both of whom have drunk 
deep and well at the Cézannesque springs, the 
Sterne Bali subject, an adulterated Gauguin, 
and the “Age of Innocence” by Lilian 
Cotton. 

On the whole the paintings are a far cry 
from the Academy shows which Weir, 
Adams, and Blashfield taught us to expect. 
But I hope that the Academy will go still 
further in the future toward accepting and 
encouraging the best work of the newcomers, 
and not the most academic ones. 

The extraordinarily comprehensive print 
show deserves far more extended comment 
than I shall be able to give it, unfortunately. 
There are one hundred and ninety-two ex- 
hibitors and examples of every technique and 
from every camp. It is a rare and enlivening 
experience to find Frank Benson and John 
Taylor Arms in one room with Marin, 
Orozco, Rivera, Dehn, Peggy Bacon, Lozo- 
wick, and Harry Sternberg. 

Here too I must single out only a few of 
the many that deserve comment. André 
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JEROME 
MYERS: 
CAPRICE 


Winner of the 
Carnegie Prize at 
the 111th Annual 
of the National 
Academy of 
Design 


Ruellan’s lithograph, “La Rue des Bons 
Enfants,” the prints by Vincent Drennan, 
Keith Shaw Williams, Frank H. Schwarz, 
Harold Lund, Alexander Brook, Charlot, 
Higgins, Amero, Frank Hartley Anderson— 


all have contributed prints that are excellent 


in one way or another. Orozco (whose re- 
cent prints are are now being shown at the 
Boyer Gallery in Philadelphia) reveals a 
new approach to Mexican material. His in- 
terest is in the mob, not the individual. It is 
an unsympathetic version of a howling, jab- 
bering, ruthless mass; a splenetic interpreta- 


Right: 
JOHN B. FLANNAGAN: 
MOTHER AND CHILD (STONE) 


Courtesy of Weyhe Gallery 


Below, left: 


SIDNEY DICKINSON: 
THE PALE RIDER 


Winner of an Altman Prize 
at the 111th Annual of the 
National Academy of Design 


tion of social events in Mexico that is unusual 
for Orozco. Biddle’s print, “Dolce et de- 
corum est,” hangs here and also at the Art- 
ists’ Congress “War and Fascism” exhibition. 
Dehn’s gentle mockery—this time of the 
Wagnerian opera—is always a welcome con- 
diment. It is an unusually well-balanced 
show and one for which the Academy and its 
exhibitors should be congratulated. 


JOHN B. FLANNIGAN, SCULPTOR, AT THE 
WEYHE GALLERY 


ost of us I fear have been taking Flan- 
M nigan’s sculptures for granted. At the 
Weyhe Gallery his work has been a perma- 


nent exhibition feature for years. Recently 
twenty-four of Flannigan’s stone sculptures 
were on display,—an inspiring record of his 
resourceful, protean genius. He has wit, 
depth of feeling, and a command of his craft 
which few American sculptors can match. 
He divides his affection equally among ani- 


mals, women and children, singly or together 
in gay, pensive, lyric, or epic moods. His 
animals—pelicans, horses, monkeys, birds, 
snakes, etc.—are too well known to require 
extensive comment here, except to point out 
that they are executed with a rare sense of 
joy in the doing and in an original sculptural 
idiom that is never reduced to a formula. His 
human subjects are more _ introspectively 
treated, but even here one is never aware of 
story but primarily of material. Flannagan 
knows how to soften stone without roman- 
ticizing it and at the same time speak the 
rugged tongue of those huge Easter Island 
sculptures that guard the entrance to the Brit- 
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ish Museum, and of his own Irish ancestors, 
those medieval craftsmen who carved their 
dreams of eternal life in stone, wood, and 
ivory. 


MODERN FRENCH TAPESTRIES AT THE BIGNOU 
GALLERY 


HE French have a sixth sense for know- 
Glee how to make Americans, art collec- 
tors in particular, sit up and take notice; how 
to make them admire in a French artist what 
they have persistently and chronically refused 
to admire in an American artist. Take this 
business of tapestries as an example. For 
years progressive Americans in the field of 
industrial design have been shouting them- 
selves hoarse in an effort to convince art col- 
lectors that there are American artists in their 
midst who can design excellent rugs and tap- 
estries for them. They not only said that this 
could be done, but they went ahead and did 


it. These woven fabrics, designed by many 
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PICASSO: INSPI- 
RATION (TAPESTRY), 
1935-36 


In the Exhibition at 
the Bignou Gallery 


of our finest artists, went begging for buyers, 
and are now, as far as I know, collecting 
moths in a local warehouse. 

Now along comes Madame Cuttoli, the 
wife of a French senator, and a patroness of 
the arts, who, armed with a high-powered pub- 
licity staff and the endorsement of Edouard 
Herriot, former Premier of France, brings us 
some nineteen newly loomed Beauvais tap- 
estries for which such big-leaguers as Rouault, 
Picasso, Braque, Lurcat, Léger, Matisse, and 
Dufy made the original cartoons. I need 
not add that New York is standing on its ear 
for an opportunity to enter the Bignou Gal- 
lery where these tapestries are now on dis- 
play. And you can be fairly certain that 
many of them will soon become the treas- 
ured property of our most “progressive” art 
collectors. 

Lest I be accused of a chauvinism which I 
do not feel, I hasten to explain that my com: 
plaint is not with Madame Cuttoli, who in 


her own way is no doubt a very useful citi- 
zen, nor with the superb tapestries she has 
brought over with her. My complaint is 
aimed squarely at the short-sightedness of the 
American collector who, so to speak, can only 
see the beauty of his neighbor’s wife, not his 
own. If you query him about it, his defense 
runs something like this: “A Picasso, a 
Matisse, or a Braque for which one pays, let 
us say, a thousand dollars in Paris, can be re- 
sold in Tokyo, Madrid, Berlin, London, or 
New York for approximately the same price, 
and, if you are lucky, for considerably more. 
The work of living American artists, even the 
best of them, has no market value abroad, and 
scarcely any in America.” I have heard this 
shameless line of reasoning not only from col- 
lectors, but what is still more deplorable, from 
our leading museum directors. Apparently 
the French international art brokers have 
done a thorough job. 

Let us turn to the exhibition itself. The 
majority of the nineteen subjects are tapestries 
in name alone. They might more accurately 
be described as easel-paintings in tapestry; oil 
cartoons faithfully transcribed into low warp 
point de Beauvais and point d’Aubusson. 
The workers who, as Madame Cuttoli reports, 
first expressed dissatisfaction with the designs, 
were more justified than Madame Cuttoli may 
be willing to admit. For what they were 
asked to do was to translate into a mixture of 
silk and wool, designs which for the most 
part completely ignored the structural me- 
chanics of tapestry-making. That they man- 
aged to do as well as they did is nothing short 
of a miracle. 

The seven cartoons by Georges Rouault 
must have been a matter of special heartache 
to the weavers. Here are no simple areas 
of color, but the most complex oil palette. 
And the colors are so faithfully reproduced 
that one is tempted to touch the tapestry to 
make sure it is not an oil painting. Yet de- 
spite this illusionism, which every lover of true 
tapestry must regret, several of the Rouaults 
are magnificent. “Jeune Fille a la Rose” 
(illustrated) is perhaps the cream of the lot. 

Picasso, Braque, Lurcat, and Léger came 
to their tasks with a keener decorative sense 
of what was wanted of them, and without in 


any way adulterating the essential spirit of 
their art. The dry oyster whites and leathery 
browns of Picasso’s tapestry, “Inspiration,” 
create an atmosphere of quiet and repose that 
are in keeping with the spirit of the subject. 
Picasso very cleverly sets up a sharp contrast 
between the veristic fabric-pattern of the up- 
holstered chair and the abstractly drawn fig- 
ures. The former also serves to bring the 
whole design forward to the frontal plane. 
Of the two Braques I prefer the “Still Life 
with a Guitar,” which is more truly tapestry- 
like in texture than most of the subjects on 
exhibition. 

Lurgat, being an old hand at tapestry de- 
signing, makes effective use of broad bands 
of pure color and simple patterned forms. 
Personally I get little or no pleasure from 
Lurgat’s tapestries, but as a craftsman his com- 
petence is unexcelled. Léger’s tapestries are 
little different from his paintings. His feel- 
ing for space values, however, lends his work 


ROUAULT: JEUNE FILLE A LA ROSE 
(TAPESTRY), 1936 


In the Exhibition at the Bignou Gallery 


HY 


a mural quality which is ideally suited to tap- 
estry. As for Raoul Dufy, his “Panorama 
of Paris” with the Eiffel Tower looming in 
the foreground, might make an attractive 
travel poster. Delightful as such an assem- 
blage of landmarks might well be in water 
color or oil, tapestry, certainly, is not the 


place for it. Matisse, of whom one would 
naturally expect great things in this medium— 
his work being particularly adaptable to tap- 
estry—gives an astonishingly poor account of 
himself. 

I am not inclined to believe that Madame 
Cuttoli’s efforts to revive the handloomed 
tapestry market will produce any lasting or 
fruitful results. If the tapestry is to play an 
important rdle in the art of tomorrow, this 
cannot be accomplished by separating the art- 
ist from the weaver, nor by ignoring the po- 
tentialities of the machine as a productive 
unit. (The machine-made rugs which Mc- 
Knight Kauffer and Marion V. Dorn de- 
signed for the Royal Wilton Factory in Eng- 
land are superior to fifty percent of Madame 
Cuttoli’s collection of tapestries.) Madame 
Cuttoli might do well to remember that Wil- 
liam Morris, the craft-socialist, made the mis- 
take of thinking he could stem the rising tide 
of the industrial age single-handed. His was 
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MARSDEN 
HARTLEY: 
NEW 
ENGLAND 
SEA VIEW— 
FISH HOUSE 
(OIL), 1934 


Courtesy An 
American Place 


a valiant but tragic failure. There is no need 
to repeat it. 


NEW OILS BY BENJAMIN KOPMAN AT THE 
NEW ART CIRCLE 


ENJAMIN KOPMAN, the American Rou- 
B ault, has been working himself up to a 
fine frenzy about generals, those pot-bellied 
martinets who in the words of Siegried Sas- 
soon, “When war is done and youth stone 
dead” will “toddle safely home and die—in 
bed.” Five of the seventeen new paintings 
which Kopman exhibited at J. B. Neumann’s 
New Art Circle were devoted to these heroic 
defenders of the fatherland. Bulbous “Gen- 
eral No. 7” is one of my favorites—although 
I must admit he looks about as harmless as a 
country schoolmaster in a play by Chekov. 
And yet I’m told these fatherly fellows make 
the best recruiting officers. Generals 4, 5, and 
6 look equally beefy, boozy, and unferocious. 
One can, however, detect a strong strain of 
sadism lurking beneath their bemedaled, ex- 
pansive chests. “General Kill” comes nearest 
to looking like the infernal machine his name 
suggests. Kopman takes particular pleasure 
in creating these war-lords with broad, slash- 
ing, sabre-like brush strokes, in colors that are 


sardonically rich and resonant. Kopman’s 


large painting “Bird of Prey,” is an allegory 
on war—the consumer of men. “Madame 
Y” is something tossed up by a bad dream, 
the female counterpart of “General Kill.” 

Of the remaining subjects three deserve 
special mention. The first is a diabolic self- 
portrait dated 1945, a promise of things to 
come, painted in Kopman’s best Fauve man- 
ner. The second, “The Boxers”—a picture 
strongly reminiscent of a similar subject by 
both Courbet and Daumier—is the finest 
thing that Kopman has done since his series 
of lynching oils of several years ago. The 
third and last is a small oil of low buildings 
huddled about an open courtyard slumbering 
peacefully under a midday sun. This appar- 
ently is the side of Kopman that makes its 
appearance when his mind is untroubled by 
the rattle of war-drums, and the tattoo of 
marching feet. Need I add that he is one 
of the most original and imaginative expres- 
sionist painters we have among us in Amer- 
ica today? 


MARSDEN HARTLEY RETURNS TO AN 
AMERICAN PLACE 


NTIL four years ago Marsden Hartley’s 
ie) art was one of the annual attractions— 
along with the work of O’Keeffe, Marin, and 
Dove—at whatever gallery Alfred Stieglitz 
happened to be presiding over at the mo- 
ment. Hartley now returns to the fold in 
unusually high spirits and with a group of 
thirty paintings that reflect his healthy state 
of mind. Six of them are called “Romantic 
Intervals” and, as their author explains in 
_ the exhibition catalogue, they are “intended 
for use as focus motives in a convalescent 
pavillion, chiefly neurotic.” This, I am in- 
clined to suspect, may have been a literary 
~ afterthought on Hartley’s part. At any rate 
his statement clearly suggests that for him at 
least these paintings had a therapeutic value 
- apart from any other. “Roses from His- 
pania,” one of these drive-away-the-blues- 
pictures, is a pointillistically fashioned flower 
still-life in sharp blues and reds; “Aged 
Bishop’s Tropic Window” is a poem in bril- 
liant homespun colors to a Nova Scotian in- 
terior. 

Hartley’s titles to his picture add whimsical 


but often misleading literary signposts. “Four 
Modern Ikons for a Wooden Sea-Chapel in 
the Bitter North” include “Roses for Seagulls 
Lost at Sea,” “Sounds, as of Singing” and 
“Flowers of a Lonely Child to His Lady of 
the Volcanoes.” In these works Hartley has 
attempted, and in some cases successfully, to 
give us a fresh and unsophisticated equivalent 
for his reaction to flowers in Arcadia land. 

Fish fantasies, landscapes, and seascapes, 
singly and together, are the subjects of a large 
number of the exhibited pictures. His fish 
still-lifes pleasurably remind us that nature’s 
“sea fauna” are as attractive to the eye as 
they are to the palate. Hartley’s bright 
bouquets of flounder and mackerel are painted 
with a fine decorative feeling for their forms 
and colors, but somehow one wishes they 
were more fish than flower. 

Nature and nature’s goods have become 
increasingly static elements to Hartley. His 
landscapes, therefore, richly conceived as sev- 
eral of them are, particularly the New Eng- 
land ones, leave one slightly chilled by their 
gray objectified solemnity. They lack inten- 
sity of observation and sharpness of statement. 


BENJAMIN KOPMAN: GENERAL NO. 7 
(OIL), 1936 


Courtesy J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
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When one calls to mind the flavorous quality 
of Hartley's earlier landscape paintings, it be- 
comes even more difficult to explain the exist- 
ence of his banal and uninspired Alpine 
vistas. Hartley seems to be struggling against 
one of those stone walls which all artists en- 
counter from time to time. He has broken 
through before; he will probably do it again. 


YASUO KUNITYOSHI EXHIBITS AT THE 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


UNIYOSHI'S progress is always difficult to 

define. The reason for this is that it is 
never a Gargantuan leap forward, but a grad- 
ual, almost imperceptible alteration of artistic 
physiognomy. His recent exhibition at the 
Downtown Gallery, covering a period of three 
years’ work, was a perfect demonstration of 
how subtle these changes have been. As 
early as 1933 Kuniyoshi had already begun to 
reduce his browns to a minor role. By grad- 
ually raising the color key of his pictures he 
was obliged to make equivalent adjustments 
all along the line; to bring up his forms to a 
new sharpness of contour and a greater sur- 
face density. 


In 1934 he was beginning to suggest “still- 


life drama” not by the action of one object 
upon another, but by the juxtaposition of 
functionally unrelated objects such as we find 
in “Artificial Flowers and Other Things” 
and “Weathervane and Other Objects” (illus- 
trated). The placement of his forms on the 
picture plane is always achieved with un- 
problematic good taste, yet with a poverty of 
plastic invention. He uses his background as 
a static curtain against which objects are 
placed, not as an active participating element 
in the general design of the picture. 

Perhaps the most successful of his exhibited 
still-lifes was his “Odd Things on a Table” 
of 1935 in which the color and form values 
are built up to a powerful climax. 1936 
seems to have been a lean year for Kuniyoshi 
in terms of numbers, but a rich one as far as 
quality is concerned. The two small land- 
scapes, one of cactus in the foreground and 
mountains in the background, the other of a 
moving vehicle cutting through a barren 
stretch of space, introduce a new dynamic 
note into Kuniyoshi’s art. Here for the first 
time we get an active feeling for distance and 
landscape. A still more interesting reflec- 
tion on the changes that are brewing in 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI: WEATHERVANE AND OTHER OBJECTS (OIL), 1934 
In the Artist’s One-Man Exhibition at the Downtown Gallery 


PHILIP REISMAN: FORCES OPPOSING THE NEGRO (TEMPERA), 1935 
Courtesy the Guild Art Gallery 


Kuniyoshi’s art is a fantastic and rather 
spooky mural design for a maternity ward in 
which an angel is hovering above a pregnant 
woman. I suspect that Kuniyoshi has many 
more cards up his sleeve. Whenever he de- 
cides to play them, I’m sure they'll be his best. 


PHILIP REISMAN—IN TEMPERA AND OIL AT 
THE GUILD ART GALLERY 


HILIP REISMAN has, within a compara- 
tively short time, proved himself to be one 
of our most contributive commentators on the 


’ American scene, particularly that portion of 


it below Union Square in New York. In his 
current one-man show at the Guild Art Gal- 
lery, Reisman has come clear of his earlier 
interest in the “spectacle” (viz., his crowded 
drug-store interiors), and has moved steadily 
forward toward an art in which warm human 
observation and an intelligent awareness of 
social values are harmoniously fused. 
Tempera is the medium in which he seems 
to be most at home, and in which he has 
painted several of his finest pictures, such as 
“Fish Store,” “Fish Peddlers,”—both mildly 
Bruegelian in flavor—“Ku Klux,” a small, 


powerful sketch, and “Forces Opposing the 


Negro,” (illustrated) a satirical panel incor- 
porating several symbolic incidents. Though 
these temperas are not as rich in color values 
as his oils, they are, on the whole, clearer in 
design and formal construction. For the 
lyrical notation and the free play of fantasy 
we must turn to his oils. Too few, however, 
are completely realized. The reason for this, 
as far as your reviewer can determine, is 


‘that Reisman is not yet able to build his forms 


directly in color. When he attempts it, as 
in his picture, “Bowery,” which by the way, 
is one of his best, his forms swim in a mist 
of vaguely defined and loosely related color 
areas. 

Reisman has made enormous strides, but 
he has still a long road to travel. He has an 
original point of view and a fresh approach 
to subject matter. His major difficulties are 
technical rather than inspirational. 


DORIS LEE ONE-WOMAN’S IT AT THE 
WALKER GALLERY 


ORIS LEE is in serious danger of becom- 
ing a popular painter! Her recent ex- 
hibition at the Walker Gallery revealed an 


unusually gifted artist, but one who often 
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permits herself the luxury of being delight- 
fully literary and talking down to her audi- 
ence. But, mind you, she is always an artist 
even when she is plucking at our heartstrings 
with the kind of tender genre sentiments we 
find in her prize-winning “Thanksgiving” pic- 
ture, “Girl Sewing,” or “Maytime.” 

Although one may occasionally quarrel 
with Miss Lee’s romantic approach to subject- 
matter,one must at the same time applaud the 
skill and charm with which she generally re- 
solves her formal problems. “Noon,” for ex- 
ample, is an amorous interlude in a pastoral 
setting. “The Widow” (illustrated) is per- 
haps her strongest picture both from the 
point of view of picture design and paint 
qualities. 

Her sense of drama, however, is not always 
as effective or convincing as it is in “The 
Widow.” “The Runaway,” for example, is a 
delightful invention, but little else. “Haunted 
House” is in the same category and derives 
obviously from Arnold Blanch and Alexander 
Brook, both of whom have painted similar 
subjects with a greater sense of reality. At 
the other end of the scale is Miss Lee’s 
“Standing Nude” a modern variation on a 
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DORIS LEE: 
THE WIDOW 
(OIL), 1935 


Courtesy the Walker 


Galleries 


theme by Lucas Cranach, and a job well 
done. 

Miss Lee has reached the stage in her de- 
velopment where she must decide whether 
she will become the juries’ favorite or one of 
America’s most important younger painters. 


“WAR AND FASCISM’ —SUBJECT OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN BLACK AND WHITE 
SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
CONGRESS 


HEN the recently formed American Art- 

V4 ists’ Congress resolved “to defend cul- 
ture against war and fascism,” this, as we 
have since discovered, was no hollow rhetori- 
cal gesture. It has become a convincing 
visual reality. “War and Fascism” is the 
subject of an International Exhibition of car- 
toons, drawings, and prints organized by the 
Artists’ Congress and displayed at the New 
School for Social Research in New York.* 
Three floors of this progressive institution 
have been turned over to the exhibition, which, 
in your reviewer’s opinion, is one of the most 
significant artistic and educative events of the 


* Through May 6. 


season. Here for the first time we get a com- 
prehensive picture of the way artists of many 
ages and many countries, including our own, 
have felt about the carnage of war and the 
various forms of brutality and injustice which 
innocent people suffer at the hands of re- 
action. 

The old masters and the new have been 
united at last in a common defense against the 
dread twins—war and fascism. You will find 


_bA Faiz 
Z ldylle. 


DAUMIER: PEACE (LITHOGRAPH) 


In the War and Fascism Exhibition. 
Courtesy American Artists’ Congress 


Diirer here and Bruegel; also Jacques Callot 
whose etchings for “The Miseries of War” 
(1633) are one of the leading features of 
the exhibition; Goya’s etchings on the same 
general theme—ten are included in the cur- 
rent show—form the most persuasive artistic 
argument against imperialistic war that has 
ever been recorded. Ridicule and satire are 
Daumier’s weapons and he uses them with 
deadly accuracy. His lithograph, “Peace” 
(illustrated) —one of twelve exhibited—is a 
gem of corrosive irony. Rowlandson, Gill- 


tay, Doré, Thomas Nast, the Mexican, Po- 
sada, and Le Douanier Rousseau carry on to 
the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. 

The list of contemporary contributors to 
the present show includes more than seventy- 
five artists from twelve countries, many of 
whom, like Orozco, Felix Valloton, Otto Dix, 
Kathe Kollwitz, James Ensor, David Low, 
Alfred Kubin, Frans Masereel, and George 
Grosz are artists of international reputation. 
Particularly interesting are the new drawings 
of George Grosz, which rank him as the 
world’s reigning satirist. Safe in America 
from the Nazi whiplash, Grosz has been able 
to document his feelings about the country 
he left behind him with a controlled clarity 
that is almost entirely absent from his earlier 
work. If there is anyone left who still feels 
that culture can flourish under a fascist re- 
gime, he might do well to consult these new 
drawings by George Grosz. 

Among the Americans who are represented 
in the exhibition the cartoonists play a con- 
siderable rdle, but by no means an exclusive 
one. The roster includes Fitzpatrick of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, William Sharp of 
the New York Post, Edmund Duffy of the 


UALAVERA ZAPATISTA 


POSADA: ZAPATISTA (WOODCUT) 


In the War and Fascism Exhibition. 
Courtesy American Artists’ Congress 
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GEORGE GROSZ: 
EQUALIZATION 
(DRAWING), 1936 


In the War and Fascism 
Exhibition. 

Courtesy American Artists’ 
Congress 


Baltimore Sun, Steig of the New Yorker, man Robinson, Adolf Dehn, Mabel Dwight, 
Fritz and Schreiber of the Nation, Gropper, Lynd Ward, George Picken, Reginald Marsh, 
Bard, Ellis and Redfield of the Daily Worker, George Biddle, Art Young, Paul Burlin, Jack 
John Groth and Mitchell Siporin of Esquire, Markow, Louis Lozowick, Hugo Gellert, Co- 
and Russell Limbach of the New Masses. varrubias, Henry Sternberg,and Peter Blume. 
Outstanding among these are Sharp, Fritz, This exhibition should serve as a timely 
Gropper, and Redfield, who have not only reminder that the paths of Hitler, Il Duce, 
learned to persuade the minds of men but and Hearst lead but to the grave. To the 
to gratify their aesthetic senses as well. American Artists’ Congress we are grateful 

The list of Americans other than cartoon- for driving home this grisly truth with all the 
ists contains the names of John Sloan, Board- intelligence and artistry at its command. 


JAMES GILLRAY: 
SPANISH PATRIOTS 
ATTACKING THE 
FRENCH BANDITTI 
(ENGRAVING), 1808 


In the War and Fascism 
Exhibition. 


Courtesy American Artists’ 


ALLIES CORALR GD AD EAE 


Congress ! Spanise en im K it den franzésischen Banditen 
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These nineteen sculptures, foreign loans to the Museum of Modern Art’s Exhibition of Cubism and Abstract Art, 
were refused entry by customs examiners as works of art 


FIELD NOTES 


NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS AND THE ART WORLD 


A Question of Definition 


N CONNECTION with its recent exhibition of 
if abstract art and cubism, the Museum of 
Modern Art borrowed a large number of 
paintings and sculptures from Europe. All 
the paintings got by the United States Cus- 
toms authorities but nineteen pieces of sculp- 
ture were held up. The Museum’s Bulletin 
for April is almost exclusively devoted to a 
discussion of the case. As background, the 
decision of the Customs Court in 1916 and 
the famous one (over Brancusi’s “Bird in 
Space”) of 1928 are reviewed. For those 
interested in the full story, a copy of the 
Bulletin can doubtless be had by writing to 
the Museum. 

As T. D. Mabry, Executive Director of the 
Modern Museum, points out, the crux of the 
situation lies in the definition of sculpture in 
the Treasury Decision of 1916 which holds 


that works of art in sculpture are limited to 
‘“Gmitations of natural objects, chiefly of the 
human form .. . in their true proportion of 
length, breadth and thickness.” By admitting 
the nineteen pieces in question only under 
bond, the authorities completely ignored 
Judge Waite’s intelligently liberal decision 
of 1928. 

In the course of that hearing, Forbes Wat- 
son explained to the Court that possibly art 
could not be defined in terms of length, 
breadth, and thickness. In 1936 the mat- 
ter of a definition of sculpture continues to 
involve something more than feet and inches. 

In closing let us quote Mr. Mabry exactly: 
“The Museum of Modern Art refuses to ac- 
cept the aesthetic judgment of any agency 
of the government. It seeks for itself and 
for other museums the right to import objects 
without the wholly needless delay and ex- 


a7, 


A View of the Second Gallery. 


pense involved in such judgment. To that 
end the Trustees have authorized the prep- 
aration of an amendment to the present Tariff 
Law to be introduced in Congress. The 
amendment would make it possible for the 
Museum of Modern Art and similar institu- 
tions to import objects for exhibition pur- 
poses duty free.” And that is the supposed 
aim of the present law, however altered by 
definition. 


Van Gogh Schedule 


BOUT eighty per cent of the pictures in- 
A cluded in the van Gogh Loan Exhibi- 
tion as shown in New York have been se- 
cured for a longer stay in this country. The 
first intimation of this came from the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago whose announcement of 
the show for an August and September show- 
ing was promptly published in our last issue. 
Subsequently we have learned that the show 
has a full schedule up to December ninth 
when it will be disbanded. 

The itinerary: Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, June 12 to July 10; Minneap- 
olis Institute of Arts, July 20 to August 17; 
The Art Institute of Chicago, August 26 to 
September 23; the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
October 3 to October 31; and the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto, November 11 to December o. 
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POTTERY: ITS 
HISTORY AND 
TECHNIQUE 


Chinese, Delft, Mailoica, and Pennsylvania- 
German Ceramics in the Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


This exhibition continues to be a record 
breaker. In Philadelphia 45,569 people saw 
it; in Boston 100,376. During its first week 
in Cleveland roughly 21,000 people crowded 
the Museum. 


Pottery: Its History and Technique 


COMPREHENSIVE exhibition of pottery 
was shown at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art through April twenty-seventh. 
Drawn chiefly from the rich reserves of the . 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art and the Univer- 
sity Museum, almost every phase of ceramic 
art was on display. In it, recorded in clay, 
could be traced man’s progress through the 
ages from prehistoric Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian cultures to. present-day civilization. 
The latter is represented by a selected group 
from the Fourth National Robineau Me- 
morial Ceramic Exhibition, arranged through 
the courtesy of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, where it was first held. This unit is be- 
ing circulated by the College Art Association. 
The pottery was chosen, with the aid of 
Edmund de Forrest Curtis of the School of 
Industrial Art, to trace both its technical and 
historical development. Consequently, tools, 
raw materials, methods, and processes, in- 
cluded in the show, clarified the chronological 
sequence. 


POTTERY: ITS 
HISTORY AND 
TECHNIQUE 


Unglazed, under-glazed, on-glazed, color- 
glazed, and over-glazed—all types of pottery 
were shown. The other processes of transmu- 
tations, crackles, and crystalline, too, were 
included. With the descriptive labels pre- 
pared by Mr. Curtis, and the orderly and 
imaginative installation provided, the exhibi- 
tion was one that those interested in the pot- 
ter’s art could ill afford to miss. 


The Frick Buys a Piero 


s irs first purchase since opening its 
A doors to the public last December, the 
Frick Collection has announced and now ex- 
hibits a panel by Piero della Francesca repro- 
duced as the frontispiece of this issue (page 
284). It represents a saint of uncommonly 
forceful type, standing at full length in a 
dark green robe and crimson mantle, his eyes 
bent on the book in his hands. His hair and 
forked beard are white, contrasting sharply 
with the tanned tones of his skin. 

That the Frick panel originally belonged 
to the same polyptych as two panels of saints 
in European collections, both by Piero della 
Francesca, is beyond doubt. The latter are 
a Saint Michael in the National Gallery in 
London, and a personage habited as a monk 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery in Milan, vari- 


ously named Saint Thomas Aquinas and 


A View of the First Gallery. Greek and South American 
Ceramics in the Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


Saint Nicholas of Tolentino. The three are 
all of the same size (5214 x 23 inches) ; tech- 
nically and stylistically their connection with 
one another is unquestioned. From reasons 
of pose, it may be assumed that the Milanese 
and Frick panels were at the left of a central 
composition, with the National Gallery Saint 
Michael at the right, accompanied by a fourth 
saint now missing. It is possible that they 
formed part of a lost altar-piece for the 
Church of Sant’Agostino at Borgo San 
Sepulcro, on which Piero is known to have 
worked between 1454 and 1469. But all that 
can be stated with certainty is that they be- 
long to Piero’s best period. 


Whitney Purchase, Part II 


OLLOWING our announcement in the April 
| iene of purchases from the first part of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art’s 
Biennial, we list the water colors purchased 
from Part II of the Exhibition: “Skaters, 
Central Park,” by Cecil C. Bell, “Chicago 
Junk Yard” and “Halsted Street, Chicago,” 
by Aaron Bohrod, “Suburban Hotel,” by 
Fiske Boyd, “Taxco,” by Andrew Dasburg, 
“Fairfield Beach,” by Thomas Donnelly, “The 
East River,” by Susan Frazier, “Still Life 
Unity,” by Jack Greitzer, “Couple,” by 


George Grosz, “House on Pamet River,” by 


BDy 


Edward Hopper, “Gloucester Docks,” by 
Earl Horter, “Valley, Winter,” by Austin 
Mecklem, “Second Balcony,” by Georges 
Schrieber, “Black Horse,” by Millard Sheets, 
“Indian Summer,” by Harwood Steiger, and 


“Thunderstorm,” by John Whorf. 


This Month’s Cover 
ee head reproduced on the cover this 


month is now placed in the central court 
of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, as a memorial to Professor A. Kingsley 
Porter. It is an especially fitting one in view 
of his great contribution to the art history of 
Spain. The head is from the Sepulchral 
Monument of Don Diego Garcio (died 
1286). It is a moving example of wood 
sculpture from the province of Burgos, Spain. 


Guggenheim Fellowships 
@): THE seven painters, sculptors, and 


graphic artists to receive coveted Fel- 
lowships from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation this year four are re- 
newals. The three new recipients are: Aaron 
Bohrod, painter, Chicago; Jon Corbino, paint- 
er, New York City; and Harry Sternberg, 
etcher and lithographer, New York City. 
Those whose fellowships have been renewed 
are: Peter Blume, painter, Gaylordsville, 
Connecticut; Peppino Mangravite, teacher 
and painter, Rye, New York; Doris Rosen- 
thal, painter, Silvermine, Connecticut; An- 
tonio Salemme, sculptor, New York City; 
and Carl Walters, ceramist and sculptor, 
Woodstock, New York. 

Catherine K. Bauer, internationally known 
housing authority, who is a consultant to vari- 
ous Federal housing and planning agencies, 
has been granted a Fellowship to enable her 
to make a study of recent developments in 
housing and city and regional planning in 


Europe. 


Expositions: San Diego, Dallas, 
Cleveland 
AKING a hint from the Chicago world’s 


fair of 1933, which blossomed a second 
time in 1934, San Diego is putting on its sec- 
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ond season of the California Pacific Exposi- 
tion. It opened in February and we hear 
that the art section, housed in the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego in Balboa Park, is still 
better than last year’s. A full article on it 
will appear in an early issue. 

In another way the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position at Dallas which will open in early 
June also takes a hint from the Century of 
Progress art exhibitions. Dr. Robert B. 
Harshe and Mr. Daniel Catton Rich who 
managed that major attraction at the Art In- 
stitute are planning and arranging the art ex- 
hibition for the Dallas fair. One feature is 
to be the opening of the new Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts as the official art department of 
the exposition. 

To celebrate its hundredth birthday Cleve- 
land is inviting the world to the Great Lakes 
Exposition, which will run from June twenty- 
sixth to October fourth. This year is also the 
twentieth anniversary of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. Naturally the Museum is to 
celebrate by having an anniversary exhibition 
of the first inagnitude borrowed from all parts 
of the country. That exhibition will be the 
official one of the Great Lakes Exposition. 

More information on all these shows will 
soon be forthcoming. 


Federation Exhibitions 
MX: exhibitions on circuit and more 


bookings for them have in the twelve 
months just past increased the gross income 
from rentals on the Federation’s traveling 
shows. At the same time the correspondingly 
increased expenses of handling the shows 
have been kept within the expense budget. 
The result is that the perennial loss on exhibi- 
tions has been reduced but as yet there is no 
surplus to manipulate. 

The demand for certain exhibitions has far 
outstripped the possibility of supplying it. 
Selections made from the last Corcoran 
Biennial (two shows), painting from the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the Survey of 
Painting (reproductions) are among them. 
The whole circuit for both the “Prize Prints 
in Pure Silk” units was filled at the start. 


(Continued on page 344) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Two Men and Their Books 


1 Bes publication a few months ago of a 
book on Millard Sheets, the progressive 
young painter from California, served among 
other things as a pleasant reminder of the 
continued activity of one of the best col- 
laborative teams in the book arts, Merle 
Armitage and Lynton R. Kistler. For several 
years their books have appeared, and fre- 
quently have been included among the Fifty 
Books of the Year. This honor was accorded 
in 1933 to The Painting of Warren New- 
combe and in 1934 to The Photographs of 
Edward Weston. ‘The last one to gain this 
honor is The Capture of Inspiration by Rob- 
ert Schmitz. But the other Armitage-Kistler 
creations have many of the same qualities that 
brought the chosen few to wider notice. 

The books are designed by Merle Armitage 
and produced under the sympathetic eye and 
hand of Lynton Kistler at the plant of the 
Will A. Kistler Company. It is the aim of 
these paragraphs to consider the books more 
from the visual than from the literary point 
of view. But naturally what a book contains 
inevitably conditions, with Mr. Armitage, 
how it looks. To him and to Mr. Kistler, 
too, no doubt, a book is the result of the meet- 
ing of two or more arts. If one of them is 
meagre the book’s design is more or less 
impelled to reveal the fact. Sometimes, how- 
~ ever, Mr. Armitage’s skill in presenting his 
material makes us forget. And only a serious 
word-by-word reading reveals to our regret 
that the paper and the type are sometimes 
better than the message they carry. As a case 
in point readers may (or may not) wish to 
read what Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander has 
written in the book on Millard Sheets. 

But to get back on the positive side, one 
cannot look at such books as the one on 
Edward Weston’s photographs, the one on 
Richard Day’s lithographs, the one on the 
modern dance, the one on piano technique 
(The Capture of Inspiration) without admi- 
ration. In each case the material to be pre- 
sented in book form assumes that form with 


convincing ease—the kind of ease that comes 
as the result of burning labor. 

Of all the books the Weston volume is most 
satisfactory. This may be partly due to the 
importance of Mr. Weston’s photographs 
which so clearly demand the finest, most 
meticulous reproductions. The _ half-tone 
plates achieve this end and the good coated 
paper helps in its achievement. The work to 
be reproduced conditioned this much of the 
book’s format; it was only necessary to have 
the rest of the book in keeping. This Mr. 
Armitage has done by using an appropriately 
large size of Bodoni, generously but not ex- 
orbitantly leaded, for his text. And the 
sharply contrasting varnished black and matt 
white of the binding only serve to keep the 
book’s design unified without as well as 
within. 

Hardly less impressive is The Capture of 
Inspiration. It is an entirely different kind 
of book, a workbook intended to be much 
handled and much read. Its binding is the 
first hint we get of its character—heavy linen 
carried around a spiral binding, incidentally 
the best solution we have seen of the use of 
spiral bindings for books. The pages are full 
and compact, margins having been minimized. 
Here is the fitness of serviceability which gives 
the book its own beauty, completely detached 
from any of the grand periods of book- 


“making. For a book so full of close, scientific 


writing, of formulae, charts, equations and 
the like, such a happy result was not easy to 
come by as witness the usual scientific publica- 
tions and textbooks. 

From the point of view of book-making 
one might compare Modern Dance and the 
Lithographs of Richard Day. The compari- 
son is suggested by the method of reproduc- 
tion of the illustrations—photo-offset. In 
the case of the first book, where the aim might 
well have been the clearest possible reproduc- 
tion of photographs, and where the paper for 
the text varies from the paper for the illustra- 
tions anyway, more desirable results could 
doubtless have been reached by using dull- 
coated white paper with half-tones than by 
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resorting to a laid book paper. Perhaps if 
there were fewer blemishes in the offset repro- 
ductions one could more easily forgive their 
general lack of definition. The second book 
is a different matter, for the art to be repro- 
duced is itself lithographic and it lends itself 
perfectly to the commercially developed proc- 
ess. Offset has its place as it amply proves in 
this book; even the text is printed by the 
process so successfully that one hardlly misses 
the impression the hand-set Caslon would 
have made if properly printed by letter-press. 
The general plan of both books has the dash 
and grace which Mr. Armitage has taught us 
to expect. 

With nearly equal measure this applies also 
to the other books created by the Armitage- 
Kistler collaboration. The one that seems 
least successful of them all is Louis Danz’s 
Larathustra Jr. Speaks of Art; it recalls at 
first glance an ordinary yellow-paper-covered 
French novel, slightly enlarged in each dimen- 
sion and with stiff boards under the paper, 
but unredeemed by the layout of black 
Bodoni from the unfortunate first impression. 

The books about the art of Henrietta 
Shore and of Elise come as a relief, for each 
of them interprets one of those “rare” artistic 
personalities to which any ordinary book 
would be a wet blanket. Both artists are deco- 
trative “moderns”; in the text of both books 
one finds fulsome praise, probably much too 
fulsome. Yet it may have been necessary to 
justify them with words as well as with mise 
en page if their art was to appear in book- 
form at all. One should note in passing that 
in both these volumes reproductions made by 
the “artochrome” process, one of those trade- 
mark improvements of off-set, really does 
mark an advance over regular photo-offset in 
the gradations of tone attainable. Both 
these books are ventures in the exquisite which 
few other designers anywhere could have 
brought off so well. 

This discussion cannot come to an end 
without mentioning the valumes on Rockwell 
Kent, Napolitano, and Maier-Krieg. The 
masculinity of these artists is what Mr. Armi- 
tage has chosen to accent, though not in any 
obvious way to be sure. Of the three, the 
small Napolitano is much the most elegant 
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and daring. Perhaps it over-reaches itself on 
the page on which the plates are not listed 
but described. Perhaps, too, the fact that the 
plates are unnumbered makes it necessary to 
turn too often the pages, a strain that one 
would hestitate to place on so delicate a paper 
binding. More conventional is the Rockwell 
Kent. Because about half the illustrations are 
from line engravings and the others from 
half-tones, Mr. Armitage has wisely selected 
a japan finish paper which serves both well. 
It also takes the pleasant Garamont typeface 
nicely. All in all the book reflects the com- 
fortable stability of Kent’s reputation of four 
years ago when it was published, whereas 
Napolitano presents a comparatively un- 
known talent in a form that is, for all its 
elegance, somewhat tentative. To this ad- 
venturous volume The Work of Maier-Krieg 
bears a different relationship. From the 
monks cloth of the binding to Frederic 
Goudy’s recut Bodini in the text to the suc- 
cessful reproductions of work in several 
media by the “artochrome” process we find 
this the most mannish book of the three. The 
whole feel of it is substantial and lacks the 
slickness of the Kent book and the delicacy 
of the one on Napolitano. 

So far Mr. Armitage and Mr. Kistler have 
produced an even dozen books. One is in 
preparation, another by Louis Danz entitled 
Art and the Apple Tree. Everyone who has 
followed the work of Armitage and Kistler 
so far hopes that thirteen will prove to be 
another lucky number for them, and of course 


for us. 
F. A. WHITING, JR. 


A list of the books: 


Art of Edward Weston, The. By Merle Armi- 
tage; Foreword by Charles Sheeler; Apprecia- 
tion by Lincoln Steffens; Prophecy by Arthur 


Millier; Estimate by Jean Charlot. A state- 
ment by Edward Weston. 40 plates. New 
York, 1932. E. Weyhe. 

Capture of Inspiration, The. By E. Robert 


Schmitz. Foreword by Merle Armitage. New 
York, 1935. E. Weyhe. 

Elise. By Merle Armitage. With an article by 
Louis Danz. Portrait by Beatrice Wood. 16 
plates. New York, 1934. 

Henrietta Shore. By Merle Armitage. 
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Article 


... you say it casually, but there 
is assurance in your voice. For 
you can depend on telephone 
service. You call a number and a 
voice answers—across the street 
or across a continent. It’s so easy 
to do — you have been doing it 
for years. Use has dimmed the 
wonder of the telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows — there 


is no ending to telephone prog- 


ress. Service is quicker, clearer 
and more accurate. Improve- 
ments are made each year. Things 
once thought impossible are now 
accomplished fact. Tomorrow 
will see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit 
of American enterprise. Ameri- 
can initiative and American 
resourcefulness have given 
this country the best telephone 
service in the world. 

Obviously this did not just 
happen. It has been brought 
about by the development of the 
Bell System over the past half- 
century. Time has proved the 
rightness of its plan of operation. 
Quick, dependable, universal 
service makes it possible for you 
to talk to almost every one, 
everywhere, and to say confi- 
dently —“You can reach me by 
telephone.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 342) 


During the year there was a noticeable 
gain in the number of places using exhibi- 
tions (notably in the Pacific Coast States) in 
the number taking the larger exhibitions of oil 
paintings which carry the bigger fees, and in 
the number of new contacts with which initial 
experiments have have been made. An in- 
crease was to be seen also not only in the 
number of groups and organizations asked to 
cooperate by the Federation, but also in the 
number requesting a cooperative relationship 
with the Federation. 

A comparison with the figures for the pre- 
vious year, 1934-35, is further revealing of in- 
creased effectiveness of the Federation’s 
shows. Of the sixty collections circulated in 
1935-36 as against forty-nine the year before, 
twenty-seven compared to nine, were newly 
assembled. There were seven major collec- 
tions of oils, four more than the previous 
year; eight water color groups, as against five; 
eight industrial art collections, as compared 
with three. 

A comforting number of “testimonials” 
from groups of various types throughout the 
country is but an added indication that the 
Federation’s exhibition service is playing an 
increasingly significant part in the cultural 
development of the country. 


The College Art Meeting 


E ARE indebted to Florence N. Levy, 

New York Representative of the Fed- 
eration and a member of its Board of Di- 
rectors, for the following brief report of 
the recent meeting of the College Art 
Association. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting of 
the College Art Association was held in New 
York City April eighth to eleventh inclusive. 
Most of the sessions were at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Wednesday morning Dr. Walter W. S. 
Cook of New York University presided 
and eight papers were read describing as many 
works of art. “Archaeological Research in 
Fine Arts” was the subject in the afternoon 
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with Professor Charles R. Morey of Prince- 
ton presiding, and five speakers. The annual 
dinner was held at the Ambassador Hotel at 
which Dr. John Shapley, of the University of 
Chicago and President of the Association, 
presided. 

The speakers on Thursday morning re- 
viewed the twenty-five years of the Assocta- 
tion’s activities. The growth of the quar- 
terly Art Bulletin, from a small leaflet to the 
present imposing volume of several hundred 
pages and many illustrations, was described 
by Professor David M. Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins University. The purpose of Parnas- 
sus, the monthly publication, was outlined by 
Dr. A. Philip McMahon of New York Uni- 
versity, Secretary of the Association. Blake- 
More Godwin, Director of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art and Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, told about the traveling exhibitions which 
were undertaken in 1929 in a tentative way to 
meet the needs of a type of college not then 
being served and have been developed by 
Mrs. Audrey McMahon so that there will be 
thirty groups circulated in 1936-37. The In- 
dex of 20th Century Artists was outlined by 
its editor, Mrs. Frances M. Pollak. 

Francis H. Taylor, Director of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, presided at the after- 
noon session when “Problems of Art His- 
torical Interest” were presented by four 
speakers. A visit to the Exhibition of Ab- 
stract Art at the Museum of Modern Art 
was the evening feature. 

Friday was devoted to various phases of 
art education with double sessions morning 
and afternoon and_a résumé in the evening. 
The topics included “Industrial Art in Edu- 
cation,” “Art as Therapy,” “Art Education 
in Colleges” and “Art Education in High 
Schools.” 

One of the most interesting activities spon- 
sored by the Association is the Design Lab- 
oratory, a WPA Federal Art Project which 
was described by its Director, Gilbert Rohde, 
and by two of the instructors, Percival Good- 
man and Theodore Muller. The school, lo- 
cated at 6 East 39th Street, is open to talented 
men and women who are unable to pay for 
tuition. There are now three hundred and 
twenty-five active students with two hundred 


and eighty-eight on the waiting list; over nine 
hundred have registered. There are thirty- 
six members of the staff of whom twenty-two 
are actually teaching. The equipment is 
excellent. 

Professor Arthur Pope of Harvard pre- 
sided at the college session and in the evening 
offered his personal idea of the purpose of 
art courses in a college. Similarly, Victor 
D’Amico of the Fieldston School presided 
at the high school discussion and in the eve- 
ning told about the type of art work he had 
seen in various high schools throughout the 
country during his recent survey, made un- 
der the auspices of the General Education 
Board. 

There were opportunities to visit a num- 
ber of private collections including the Frick, 
Maitland F. Griggs, Philip Lehman, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, and Henry Goldman Collections. 
The convention closed with an informal 
luncheon at the Town Hall Club on 
Saturday. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 
(Continued from page 342) 


by Edward Weston; Appraisal by Reginald Po- 
land. Original colored lithograph portrait by 
Jean Charlot. 10 plates. New York, 1933. 
E. Weyhe. Price, $5. 

Lithographs of Richard Day, The. By Merle 
Armitage. Foreword by Carl Zigrosser. Origi- 
nal lithograph by Richard Day. New York, 
1932. E. Weyhe. 

Millard Sheets. By Merle Armitage. Addi- 
tional articles by Arthur Millier and Dr. Hart- 
ley Burr Alexander. 28 plates and 1 original 
lithograph. Portrait by Edward Weston. Los 
Angeles and New York, 1935. Dalzell Hat- 
field. 

Modern Dance. Compiled by Virginia Stewart. 
Contributions by Arthur Michel, Mary Wig- 
man, Palucca, Harald Kreutzberg, Hanns Hast- 
ing, Paul Love, Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm, and 
Merle Armitage. Original lithograph by Elise. 
24 plates. New York, 1935. E. Weyhe. 


Napolitano. By Merle Armitage. 15 plates. 
New York, 1935. E. Weyhe. 
Rockwell Kent. By Merle Armitage. 11 plates, 


incidental decorations. New York, 1932. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. Price, $6. 

Warren Newcombe. By Merle Armitage. 40 
plates. New York, 1932. E. Weyhe. Price, $5. 
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EVERYWHERE 
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OUTSTANDING 


Nothing Equal! 
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MUSSINI 


WHITE BRISTLE ARTISTS’ 
BRUSHES 


Ask your 


Dealer for 
them— 
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WHITE BRISTLE 
ARTISTS’ 
BRUSHES FOR 
OIL PAINTING 


Hand made of the finest 
quality white bristle per- 
manently set in position so 
that the natural bend of the 
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toward the center of the 
brush. 


Series No. 4227B—“‘Brights”’ 
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460 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Branch: 55 York St., Toronto, Ont. 


WEBER 


Since 1853 


Fine Artists’ Colors 
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The Colors the Old Masters would have used 
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Permalba Primed Canvases 
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F. WEBER CO. 
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Dealers everywhere 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
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Work of Maier-Krieg, The. By Merle Armitage. 
4o plates. New York, 1932. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Price, $5. 

Zarathustra Jr. Speaks of Art. By Louis Danz. 
17 plates. New York, 1934. Brentano’s. 


An Essay on Landscape Painting 


F ALL discussion of Chinese painting begins 
with Hsieh Ho’s Six Canons of Art, writ- 
ten in the fifth century, it might be said to 
end with this essay by Kuo Hsi* in the 
eleventh. Okakura, Fenollosa, Binyon, the 
French and the Germans, and now, last week, 
Dr. Sirén have all had their fling at trans- 
lating or elucidating both essay and canons. 
Needless to say the poets, Okakura and Bin- 
yon, have the best of it. 

Scholarship is necessary for the task but 
understanding is quite as important, and the 
poets are fellow craftsmen of the painters. 
Miss Sakanichi has done us a great service 
in putting this essay on landscape painting 
into such adequate translation and in the 
easy compass of The Wisdom of the East 
Series for two and sixpence. I am told that 
this is indeed a “correct” translation and am 
the more inclined to believe it because it leaves 
unsolved the same problems that are in the 
original. For instance she writes: “Now the 
portion of a mountain on which the sun falls 
is bright, while the other portion where the 
sun does not fall is dark.” We can still quar- 
rel with the scholars who say that this implies 
a use of chiaroscuro by Chinese painters. Fa- 
miliarity with Chinese landscape painting sug- 
gests that the word ming be rendered as 


* An Essay on Landscape Painting. By Kuo Hsi. 
Translated by Shio Sakanichi. In the “Wisdom of the 
East Series.” New York, 1936. E. P. Dutton. Price, 
$1.00. London, 1935. John Murray. Price, 2/6. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 


AND CRAFTS 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


30TH SUMMER SESSION e 


Study Art in California this summer. State 
accredited art college for men and women 
offers over 20 courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Design, and the Crafts. Faculty of 15 spe- 
cialists, including Vaclav Vytlacil, interna- 
tional authority on Contemporary Art. 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7, 1936 


Six college credits may be earned in summer 
session. Only art institution on Pacific 
Coast authorized to grant degrees. Ideal 
vacation environment. Outdoor classes in 
beautiful 4-acre garden. Tuition fees unusu- 
ally moderate. 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Summer Catalog “A” 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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“clear” rather than bright, and that “dark” 
be called “obscure.” Scholarship would then 
be satisfied and even the westerner might real- 
ize that cast shadows were not of necessity 
represented. In fact we know that a different 
emphasis of shapes and outlines was employed 
on the two sides of the mountain and shadows 
were superfluous. So, too, with the word 
“perspective” on page 45. To us that implies 
our own convention based on our system of 
solid geometry and a single point of view. 
In reality the Chinese manner is to represent 
from many points of view in the same paint- 
ing; our classical geometry is ignored. 

On page 31 the suggestion of a nature 
lover is most properly used. And yet we must 
remember in what sense it was that Blake 
feared Wordsworth loved nature and we 
should realize how different from our tradi- 
tional patronage the true Chinese participa- 
tion with nature really was. There was in it 
none of the outsider-looking-in which makes 
nature so unnatural. 

Thus even the most competent translation 
carries with it the duty on the reader’s part 
to comprehend more than a little Chinese 
painting and thinking. Let him above all ex- 
amine great original paintings and then come 
back to this little volume so packed with wis- 
dom. Let him consider the bald list of themes 
and subjects given to the Chinese artist and 
realize that their purpose is not to limit 
him within their convention but to give a 
thoughtful man such scope as to open the 
very windows of his mind. Thus in the last 
paragraph “plowing viewed from a balcony,” 
“4 wine shop by the bridge,” and “geese 
alighting on the plain” mean not alone those 
sights, however they delight the physical eye, 
but the attitudes of the Spirit of Man play- 
ing his natural part with his Brother the Sun 
and his Sister the Moon. LANGDON WARNER 
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THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
July 19 to August 21 +« Ogunquit, Maine 
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ROBERT LAURENT 
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NEWS AND GOSSIP 


By Lo BSHOWFF,7AR: 


Good Jobs 


HERE are in this country many local art 
pee es publications which merit rec- 
ognition. In the vanguard of these is the 
Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

Small—only four pages—unpretentious, 
every issue nevertheless carries some word 
of wisdom, some idea worth cultivating. And 
it gets its message over in a lively, humorous 
way—the kind of writing people like to read. 

Another good job is the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Bulletin. Each issue is devoted to a 
central theme, and the text is copiously illus- 
trated. Attractive layout and aquatone print- 
ing add to its charm. The March issue—En- 
joying Your Museum—is exceptionally out- 
standing. E. M. Benson, one of our Asso- 
ciate Editors, wrote it—which, I assure you, 
does not account for the praise! 

Three is generally a crowd, but not in this 
case, for the Brooklyn Museum Quarterly is 
at home in any company. Each succeeding 
issue seems better than the previous one, and 
from the way it is expanding in size—before 
long the Museum will be publishing a maga- 
zine. The April number has several articles, 
and any number of short notes, in its forty- 
eight pages. 


Industrial Design Exhibit 


N APRIL 25, there opened at the Club 
House of the American Women’s As- 
sociation, 353 West 57th Street, New York, 
an exhibit of modern industrial design. 
Among the important designers cooperat- 
ing are Walter Teague, Lee Simonson, Dr. 
M. F. Agha, Max Schling, Thomas Wilfred, 
Helen Dryden, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. The entire program was 
arranged with assistance of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, of which Richard Bach is head. 
The purpose of the show is praiseworthy : 
to give a visual picture to young people in 
colleges, universities, and special schools of 
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the type of work for which there is demand 
in private industry. 

It might save a lot of later heartbreaks if 
prospective—as well as present—students 
would objectively examine exhibitions of this 
type. Too many, without special aptitude or 
talent for this kind of work, are swayed by 
the “big-money” lure of industrial designing, 
without realizing just what is entailed. 


Art Tours Galore 


PARTICULARLY wide variety of fine arts 
aN and architecture tours are being con- 
ducted this summer by the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel. 

Educational in nature, the Bureau is a 
foundation for the purpose of coordinating 
and directing travel abroad, providing oppor- 
tunities supplementary to those in colleges 
and other institutions of learning. 

More specifically, its purpose is “the pro- 
motion of knowledge through travel; the de- 
velopment of understanding through personal 
experience in other lands; and the interpre- 
tation of foreign cultures through lectures at 
home and abroad.” 

A prospectus of current offerings will be 
mailed you on request to the Bureau, at New- 
ton, Massachusetts. I might add that Pro- 
fessor Ralph Fanning’s Art Tour looks espe- 


cially inviting. 
Hornet’s Nest 


T IS at times amazing to discover the trou- 
] ble and suspicion which an innocent arti- 
cle can arouse in the minds of those who read 
hidden meanings between lines. 

In this column, in the April issue, there ap- 
peared a news write-up of the forthcoming 
Olympic Art Competition. It expressed not 
one iota of personal or editorial opinion, and 
was—so I thought—as dispassionate as the 
desk at which I am sitting. 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, in learning 
that this ingenuous little note stirred up the 
allegation, among a number of artists in New 


York, that we are pro-Nazi, and a publicity 
organ for the Hitler regime and its policies. 

Of course, I was aware of the resolution 
offered by President George Biddle of the 
Mural Painters, and adopted by the American 
Artists’ Congress, declaring: 

“Members of the Artists’ Congress will 
take no part in the exhibition of painting to 
be held in concurrence with the Olympic 
Games in 1936, and they further urge all 
other American art societies and individual 
artists to refuse to exhibit in Germany, as a 
protest against the spiritual intolerance and 
suppression of free thought, which the pres- 
ent German Government not only condones, 
but openly boasts of.” 

Recording the feelings of one important 
group of artists, and the manner in which 
they wish to act, this resolution is naturally 
respected by the Federation and the Maga- 
zine. But what abcut the thousands of art- 
ists, non-members of the Congress, who may 
want to submit work? 

Let me reiterate: my sole purpose was to 
give information in a purely factual way. 
There was neither thought of undermining 
the program of the Artists’ Congress—nor 
persuading any artist to compete, except of 
his own volition. 


Another Contest 


INCE getting into the business of mention- 
S ing them, there seems to be no end of 
contests. 

The latest to come in is sponsored by the 
- Business and Professional Women’s Club, in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The competition is to secure a decorative 
design to complete an electric fountain in 
- Bronson Park. Photographs and blue prints 
are available for all contestants, so you can 
get the complete layout without visiting Kala- 
mazoo personally. 

For the design accepted, a prize of $250 
will be awarded. In addition, there is a sec- 
ond prize of $100, and a third award of $50. 

Specifications and conditions of the contest 
are available upon application to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Barnard, 335 South Rose Street, 


Kalamazoo. (Continued on page 350) 


RAYMOND AND RAYMOND 


Present 
THEIR HIGHNESSES 
The Princes of Reproductions 


As you may know, we now have what we con- 
sider to be the most efficient and pleasantly 
modern Gallery extant. (The cut shows you the 
exterior.) Since its recent opening we have 
shown several exhibitions of art which paralleled 
in large the original showings here in New York. 
These showings were of Van Gogh, Degas, and 
Gauguin; also the largest display of abstractions 
in reproduction ever assembled. These include 
Braque, Lurcat, Man Ray, Bauer and many others. 


It is our pointed intention to {ry to interest you 
sufficiently to intrigue you into coming to see us. 
This could be no secret. But the fact that we 
have at your disposal a collection of the finest re- 
productions available in America, which is only 
possible because our agents constantly scour 
Europe in eternal search, that could be a secret. 


Our collection of Portfolios and Rare Prints is 
also a thing of beauty and a joy forever. For 
instance, the Marees Gesellschaft group are ad- 
mittedly the finest things of their kind in the 
world. There is undoubtedly something here 
among our mass of collected material that would 
more than interest you. 


One must necessarily toot one’s own horn and, 
at the same time, not be too brassy. But if the 
tune is modulated and well played it can be a 
pleasant thing. 


MAY WE REMIND YOU OF: 


The Carnegie Cata- 
logue with its thou- 
sand reproductions 
with complete infor- 
mation about each. 
Five dollars pre-pub- 
lication, and to educa- 
tors thereafter. Seven- 
fifty to the layman, 
post-publication. 


The Raymond and Ray- 
mond Catalogue with 
its five to seven thou- 
sand listings which is 
only fifty cents and 
deductable from pur- 
chases when more than 
five dollars. 


No Fanfare Without Trumpets This! 
40 EAST 52d ST., NEW YORK 
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DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
® 


100,000 Lantern Slides and Photographs, cover- 
ing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Minor 
Arts of all countries and periods. 


Prices reasonable, quality superior, convenience 
great in making selections. 


@ 
Price lists and illustrated catalogues upon request 


8840 STEEL AVENUE - DETROIT, MICH. | 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Medern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Recent Art Books From The List Of 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 
Boston and New York 
Publishers of The Medici Prints 
FRENCH PAINTING 
By R. H. Wilenski 


240 illustrations, $7.50 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH PAINTING 
By R. H. Wilenski 
202 illustrations, $7.50 


BRITISH PAINTING 
By C. H. Collins Baker and M. R. James 


268 illustrations, $10.00 
BOTTICELLI 
By Yukio Yashiro 

190 illustrations, $15.00 


ANY ADVERTISER who has not yet read the inside 


back cover should do so immediately, for his own good! 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


applies both to equipment—and 
the service we render in the han- 
dling, moving and packing of works 
of art. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


424 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone COlumbus 5-2194 
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NEWS AND GOSSIP 
(Continued from page 351) 
Art-minded citizens might combine forces 
all over America, and relieve many of us of 
the urge to demolish the atrocities now in- 
festing the majority of our parks. 


An Important Announcement 


N THE inside front cover, you will find 
O the announcement of the Federation’s 
second monograph. 

“The Leadership of Giorgione” is the cul- 
mination of more than twenty years research 
by Duncan Phillips, and is a distinguished 
contribution to art literature. To give you 
some. idea of what is in store for you in the 
book, a part of it is printed in this issue. 

Ready for delivery on October 1, the num- 
ber printed depends on the advance orders. I 
would suggest that you send your order with- 
out delay. After you examine the book, you 
will agree the price is most reasonable. 


Source of Reproductions 


HE Visual Methods Committee of the 
A rents Library Association has just 
compiled a list of Sources for Reproductions 
of Works of Art, and published it as Part II 
of their April Bulletin. 

Edited by Etheldred Abbot, Librarian of 
the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the information is 
complete in every detail, as far as we can de- 
termine. Firms are listed, with addresses, 
types of reproductions, price range, and sub- 
ject matter. Photographs and lantern slides 
are included. 

A useful reference work, you can secure 
a copy by sending five cents in stamps to the 
American Library Association, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Last Notice! 


if you have examined the program of the 
Federation’s 27th Annual Convention be- 
fore this month’s frontispiece, your appetite 
has probably been whetted enough. 
However, if you didn’t look closely—do it 


now. And particularly notice the unusually 
enjoyable social features, dressing up the sig- 
nificant and lively sessions with a few frills. 

There’s only one thing more to say: We're 
looking for you on May 13! 


Other May Conventions 


THER conventions in the art field to take 

place in May are those of the American 
Institute of Architects, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, May 5-8; of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, New York City, May 
9-11; and of the American Association of 
Museums, New York City, May 11-13. 


Dupont and “The Artistic Impulse” 
| wear presents its “Cavalcade of Amer- 


ica” broadcasts every Wednesday over 
the Columbia network. On May 6th at eight 
o'clock E.D.S.T., the hour will be devoted to 
“The Artistic Impulse.” Episodes dealing 
with the lives of Benjamin West and of 
Whistler will dominate the program. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 
(Continued from page 349) 


Vincent van Gogh 
aa Pacu is one of those who have 


stood valiantly for living tradition; his 
interest has been in the vital body and not the 
discarded skin. He has done more than his 
share in releasing the dead clutch of false- 
ness and emptiness from the art of his day. 
So when we find that he has written a short 
book on Vincent van Gogh* we read it with 
eager anticipation—and are not disappointed. 
Of course there is no longer any need to 
crusade for van Gogh. He is now accepted. 
And Mr. Pach writes of him with the con- 
fidence that van Gogh’s position merits: no 
need to justify, no need to over-praise. It 
is really enough to look at his work. This 
Mr. Pach recognizes perfectly and the book 
is designed to supplement the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the pictures themselves by showing 

(Continued on page 352) 


*Vincent van Gogh: A Study of the Artist and His 
Work in Relation to His Time. By Walter Pach. New 
York, 1936. Artbook Museum, Inc. 56 pages. 30 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 


30 West 54th St., New York 
Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 


Mediaeval—Renaissance 
ARS CLASSICA, S. A, 23 QUAI DU MONT BLANC, 
GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
J. HIRSCH & CIE., 11, RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


How to seleet 
and 
how to use 
Pictures 


Oils, water colors, prints 


—discussed in a prac- 
tical way for the home- 
owner. 


Write for your copy 


MACBETH GALLERY. 


I] Fast 57th: Street, New York 


POST-SURREALISM 
(SUBJECTIVE CLASSICISM) 
FEITELSON « LUNDEBERG 
CLEMENTS * LABAUDT * KLOKKE 


HOLLYWOOD GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
6729 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


DOWNTOWN 


THLE 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

By Leading American Contemporaries 

BROOK, CIKOVSKY, COLEMAN, FIENE, 
POP HART, KARFIOL, KUNIYOSHI, 


LAURENT, MARIN, O'KEEFFE, 
SHEELER, WALTERS, ZORACH 


113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


<nmnmeereri> a 


WHERE is your business going? If 
it isn't going up the way you think 
it should, may we suggest that you 
take a lesson from the axiom on the 
inside back cover? 
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I HAVE MADE A, BOOK 


A Book about Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, Etchers, etc., 

in all parts of the world; living and dead. About 30,000 

Artists. I call it ‘“Mallett’s Index of Artists.” Write for 

circular. When you want to know anything about 
Artists, address: 


Daniel Trowbridge Mallett, Hackensack, N. J. 


The Metropol itan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue & 82d Street, New York 


BOOKS ON NEAR EASTERN ART 


A Handbook of Mohammedan 
Decorative Arts 


$2.00 in paper, $2.50 in boards 


Islamic Pottery of the Near East 
A Picture Book. 


COLORPRINTS 


25 cents 


Reproductions of Near Eastern 
paintings, ceramics and textiles 
IO cents to $5.00 


For complete lists of books and prints 
write to the Secretary of the Museum 


FOR RENT 


22H OUSES -Aak 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


. A Summer Cottage, 7 rooms, mod- 
ern kitchen, electricity, hot and cold 
running water, fireplace, 2 baths. 
On Thrushwood Hill overlooking 
village to Atlantic Ocean. House 
set at edge of sweet-smelling pine, 
hemlock, hardwood growth. Gar- 
den. Ample supply of fire wood. 
Isolated and quiet yet only ten min- 
utes walk from the Beach. Two-car 


garage with chauffeur’s rooms. May 
be rented by month or by the season. 
. ASmall Summer Cottage. One large 
room divisible into two by curtains. 
Compact kitchen. Bath. Hot and cold 
running water, electricity. Fireplace. 
Similar outlook to larger house yet 


even more privacy. Ideal for one or 
two people. May be rented by 
month or by the season. 
For information, photographs, plans, and 
rates apply with references to F. A. Whit- 
ing, in care of The American Magazine 
° 


Bp 


(Continued from page 353) 


some of the factors of psychology and per- 
sonal history that went into their making. 
Aside from the pleasure which one finds 
in reading it, the book is important on another 
score. It is the first volume of a series of 
books being issued by Artbook Museum, Inc. 
for one dollar each. It includes six color plates 
and twenty-four in monochrome. The quality 
of the illustrations, both of those in color and 
of those in black and white, is not exactly 
uniform, but if they were all as good as the 
best of them the book would be even more 
of a publishing miracle than it is at present. 
EF. A. WatiR: 


Shorter Notice 


HE recent appearance in excellent format 
Ve enlarged reproductions of Hans Hol- 
bein the Younger’s Danse Macabre series 
should give reason for much rejoicing. Mur- 
doch Howell and Barrows of New York have 
brought it out for the modest price of one 
dollar and a half. The forty-one engravings 
included in the book are from reproductions 
made by the German Government Printing 
Office from engravers’ proofs evidently pulled 
before the publication of the first edition in 
1538. The reproductions are twice as large 
as the original woodcuts. They pass the test 
very well thanks not only to the quality of 
Holbein’s drawings but also to the skillful 
woodcutting of Hans Litzelburger. Collec- 
tors will be pleased to know that the book is 
lithographed on permanent all-rag paper. 

* ok O* 


HE new and ambitious international list 
A hee artists of all times, Mallett’s Index of 
Artists, represents an enormous amount of re- 
search, and gives in one conveniently small 
volume essential facts regarding the twenty- 
seven thousand artists included. The name, 
nationality, place of birth,address (city only), 
and—when necessary—place and date of 
death of each artist is given. The references 
indicate sources of additional information. 
The editor, Daniel Trowbridge Mallett, is 
to be congratulated upon having brought this 
task to the point of publication. Almost 
daily use reveals only one name omitted out 


of a dozen or more inconspicuous artists who 
might easily have been overlooked but whose 
record entitles them to inclusion. Further 
congratulations should be extended to Mr. 
Mallett for his wise request to have errors 
and omissions brought to his attention. 


* * * 


HE Metropolitan Museum Picture Book 
Ries has been enlarged by the publica- 
tion of the seventh one, Islamic Pottery of the 
Near East. Most of the pieces illustrated in 
the twenty excellent plates are Persian, others 
are Turkish and one is Egypto-Arabic. The 
four-page introduction is written by Maurice 
S. Dimand. Like other Metropolitan Picture 
Books this one sells for twenty-five cents 
(postage additional). 


* * 


EW editions of two books, each of which 

has a lasting appeal, have been received. 
One, Henry Adams’ Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres, is brought out by Houghton Mif- 
flin at three dollars, less than half its former 
price. The other, The Collectors by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., is reissued by Henry Holt 
at a dollar and a half with two additional 
stories. 


COMMENT 
AND CRITICISM 


More Fundamental 


Sir: 

Under “News and Gossip” in the February 
issue was a paragraph entitled “Civic Im- 
provement.” May I call your attention to a 
letter which appeared in The American City 
for March, which says in brief that the Direc- 
tor of the Regional Planning Bureau of the 
Wisconsin Highway Department has a plan 
for beautifying highways when funds are not 
available for that purpose. 

“Primarily, the plan hinges on some civic 
group of a given locality being responsible 
for promotion of the miniature scenic gardens 
and maintaining their annual growth and de- 
velopment in the name of the organization 
sponsoring it. Initial plantings in flowers, 

(Continued on page 354) 


. Blake, Delacroix, Degas, Gau- 


BRUEGEL 
ROUSSEAU 


Two new additions to the 
famous Studio World’s Masters 
Series. 24 illustrations in each 
bibliographical volume. List 
of 18 titles available. 


35 cents each 


GLIMPSES OF OLD 
JAPAN 


The charm of Japanese color 
prints is exquisitely re- 
produced in full color. 


Part |. Landscapes 
Part Il. Figures 


8 mounted plates in each 
volume. 
$2.00 each 


Size 12% x 10 


ANIMAL DRAWING 


by John Skeaping 
Number 10 in the “How to 
Do It’’ Series. A practical and 
beautifully illustrated book. 
Price $3.50 


MASTERPIECES OF 
FIGURE PAINTING 


By Eric Newton 


Containing twenty color plates 
of paintings by different masters 
including Botticelli, Michel- 
angelo, Titian, El Greco, Ve- 
lasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 


guin, Renoir and others. 


Paper edition $3.50. 


Cloth $4.50 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


Is the original interna- 
tional art magazine, 
established over 42 
years ago. Each monthly 
issue contains 6 full 
color plates and about 
70 other illustrations. 


60 cents an issue or $6.00 
a year, $3.00 half year 


Sample sent for 25 cents 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Newest Addition 
to He Distinguished List 
° 


PITMAN 
ART BOOKS 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF STILL LIFE PAINTING 
IN OlL CoLors 
by Leonard Richmond 
$4.50 


Another beautiful volume in a 
long list of practical instructive 
books covering drawing and 
paintings in all media, land- 
scape, figure and portraiture, 
sculpture, seascape, lettering, 
commercial and decorative art, 
appreciation, for creators and 
lovers of any form of Art, 
whether beginners or experts. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
Z West 45th Street, New York 


HERE are the first five volumes in a care- 
fully planned series, about significant artists, 
being published by arTBOOK MUSEUM. Each 
bock, in addition to authoritative text, con- 
tains 30 illustrations, of which at least six 
are in full color. 

The price of $1.00 per volume is far below 
the usual cost of such books. The Directors 
of ARTBOOK MUSEUM will make every effort 
to maintain this low price, in order that you 
may collect the entire series and so build a 
fine art library and picture gallery, inex- 
pensively. 


VAN GOGH 
by Walter Pach 
PIETER BRUEGHEL 
with an essay by Aldous Huxley 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
by Art Young 


MEXICAN ARTISTS AND 
MURALS 


by Frances Toor 


EL GRECO 


ONLY $1 EACH 


Order from your bookseller or 


ARTBOOK MUSEUM, Ine. 
40 East 49th St., New York 
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(Continued from page 355) 

shrubs or trees should be secured from Fed- 
eral or State conservation laboratories which 
maintain this service, if not free, at least on a 
cost basis. Addition of a vine trellis, pergola, 
rustic seats and bridges and possibly a foun- 
tain or rock garden would complete the 
picture. 

“First in the field to adopt the plan is the 
fraternal order of United Commercial Trav- 
elers, which proposes early this spring to start 
development of one of these projects in each 
of the twenty-five cities of Wisconsin in 
which the Order is represented by a council. 

“Already a start has been made in the city 
of Manitowoc, home of A. C. Stangel, Grand 
Counselor of the Wisconsin jurisdiction. In 
the triangle of diverging highway arterials 
leading southward from the city toward Mil- 
waukee, a landscape gardener has laid out 
the emblem of the Order in the form of 
crescent moon or rainbow. This beauty-spot, 
Mr. Stangel has informed the Regional Plan- 
ning Bureau, is to serve as a pattern for all 
the other Council units in the state.” 

Perhaps the Wisconsin proposal does not 
promise as effective results as the wholesale 
plantings of Crepe Myrtle at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, and Iris at Sanugatuck, Michigan, 
referred to in your February issue, but in 
neither is any reference made to anything 
except superficial decoration. The idea that 
planting alone can create beauty in landscape 
(and highways are a component part of hu- 
manized landscape) is so commonly accepted 
that I feel I must take issue with THE 
AMERICAN MaGazINE OF Arr in evaluating 
and bestowing praise upon a project which 
concerns planting as a worthy example of 
“Civic Improvement.” 

“Roadside Beautification” is a term fre- 
quently applied to efforts which are made to 
improve the appearance of highways and one 
which is unfortunately becoming widely ac- 
cepted. In the past but little attention was 
paid to the aesthetic side of highway planning. 
The highway engineer, trained to apprecia- 
tion of precision in alignment, curvature and 
gradient saw beauty in mathematical perfec- 
tion of these qualities but failed to recognize 
the beauty of perfection which lies in codrdi- 


nation of artificial structures with the earth’s 
surface. No element in his education or 
training created any appreciation of sympa- 
thetic understanding of beauty in landscape. 
In our better park and parkway design we are 
familiar with road construction which has 
been designed with primary regard for the 
relation of alignment, curvature and gradient 
to the pre-existent natural form of the earth. 
We may accept the inherent beauty of such 
road design as a natural circumstance, just 
as we may accept any well designed land- 
scape, but such acceptance carries with it 
recognition of successful accomplishment on 
the part of the designer. The planting can 
hardly be considered incidental but is supple- 
mentary and essential to the completed pic- 
ture. Thus planting is clearly the finishing 
touch in the creation of beautiful landscapes. 
In highways, restricted rights of way are 
one of several factors which create a different 
problem from parkway design, but the general 
principles which must be considered in order 
to secure results that satisfy aesthetically are 
the same. If “Roadside Beautification” means 
simply planting trees and shrubs let us realize 
that we can only hope to mitigate thereby the 
mistakes of unknowing and unsympathetic 
design. If it means more than this, we should 
recognize that it must mean good road design, 
otherwise we do not admit eventual beauty 
as an inherent part of good road design. 
The rapidly growing interest in the beau- 
tification of our roadsides and the demand 
that efforts be made to make them aesthet- 
ically satisfying should be encouraged in 
every way possible. The idea that desirable 
~ results can be attained simply through plant- 
ing is a serious threat to the accomplishment 
of satisfactory results. Perhaps we have to 
accept the halfway measure of planting to 
mitigate the evil appearance of much of the 
work that has been done, but don’t let us 
encourage the idea that such planting is a 
cure-all or a desirable measure for future 
work. The highways of the future must be 
well and completely designed, and many of 
our existing ones should be redesigned, or at 
least the roadsides should be regraded and 
planted if we would attain beauty in them. 
University of Pennsylvania. ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT 


An Introduction to 
CHINESE ART 
and History 


By Arnotp Sitcock. Second Edition revised and reset, with 
additional illustrations, including four in colour. This widely 
praised book deals with every department of Chinese art, 
and links up its manifestations with the conditions and 
history of relevant periods. Illustrated with 4 colour plates, 
33 photographs, 15 line drawings, and two maps, $2.50 


ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE 
in WESTERN EUROPE 


By A. W. Crarpnam. A noted authority describes the de- 
velopment of Romanesque architecture from its beginning 
in the Dark Ages to its full flowering, and covers every 
country from the Holy Land to Scandinavia. Illustrated 
by many text figures, more than 40 halftone plates, and 
maps. $3.75 


Life and Art in Photograph 


Three new volumes, invaluable as illustrative material for 
teachers of art: THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE OLD 
ITALIAN MASTERS; ENGLISH DRAWINGS; 
GREEK SCULPTURE; with Introduction by D. G. 
Wilkinson giving a brief history of Greek Sculpture. Each 
book contains about 100 significant plates 714 x10. Each 


$2.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Beautiful Books 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
HISTORICAL 
PICTORIAL 


Acclaimed by artists and book collectors 
everywhere as the most beautiful books pub- 
lished, Garrett & Massie books have twice 
received highest awards from The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. Each volume is 
authentic in content and perfect in execution. 


Ohio Art and Artists 
Thomas Jefferson: Architect and Builder 
Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia 


Southern Antiques 
Early Homes in Ohio 


Catalog on request 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. 
Publishers of Fine Books 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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MAILING LISTS 


|| GETOUR FREE 
\\ REFERENCE 


\\ BOOK and 
| MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Refevennce 
ak oor x 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
prises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Manufacturers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L. POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising.: 


IN TWO SHORT YEARS 


the number of readers of the Magazine 
of ART has nearly doubled. We are 
proud of this, for several reasons. First, 
because the record is one of solid achieve- 
ment. Secondly, because much of this 
growth is attributed to our old friends 
working for us, helping us make new 
friends. The success of any magazine is 
measured in terms of what its readers 
think about it—and the number of new 
readers it attracts! 


Here, in brief review, are a few of the 
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good things which the Magazine of ART 
is giving: 

YOUNG AMERICANS, starting in this 
issue—short, pithy articles on younger 
artists doing good work. . . . TOOLS AND 
MATERIALS, .by recognized authorities— 
practical articles treasured by students and 
teachers, dilettantes and lo! even the pro- 
fessionals. . . . NEW BOOKS ON ART, a 
guide in the selection of the new books. 

. FIELD NOTES, the easiest way to keep 
in touch with important developments all 
around the country. . . . NEW YORK EX- 
HIBITIONS, reviews of the most important 
shows of the month in the art center of 
America. . . . LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
one-man articles on important contem- 
porary artists. . . . SIGNIFICANT articles 
on all phases of art, past and present. . . . 
ILLUSTRATIONS, more than 500 a year, in 
halftone and in color. 

Its editorial ear to the ground, improve- 
ments and new features are constantly be- 
ing planned, and incorporated from time 
to time. Perhaps this alert, wideawake 
policy of giving its readers the best is 
responsible for the Magazine of ART’S 


title—“‘America’s leading art publica- 


tion.” 


THE SECOND | 
FEDERATION MONOGRAPH 


The Leadership of 
Cl ORGIONE 


By Duncan Phillips 


DESIGN 


By Allen Tucker 


What is Giorgione’s contribution to art? What 
qualities did he possess to make him outstanding? 
What characteristics set him apart from Bellini, 
his teacher, and Titian, his contemporary? 


: enjoy reading, as well. 
After twenty years study and research, this’ new 


book by a noted critic, collector and author, answers 


A:F:A Value Book 
these questions—and many more. 


$1 


Handsomely printed and bound, with more than 
thirty-five plates of world-famous masterpicces. 


Ready October 1 + Order New 


$3 


THE FIRST 
FEDERATION MONOGRAPH 


JOHN MARIN 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


BY E. M. BENSON 


In only a few short months, acclaimed a classic 
‘in contemporary American art literature. 


KENNETH 
HAYES MILLER 
By Lloyd Goodrich 


A sensitive and critical ap- 
praisal of the work of an. 
important artist. The sixty- 
four full-page gravure illus- 
trations are superb, and 
alone are worth many times 
the cost of the book. 


94 x12% 


formerly $3 
now $2.50 


Simply and directly written, this is the first 
full-length portrait of John Marin—a searching 


his work. 


More than fifty illustrations, in color and in 
halftone . . . coverand jacket designed by 
Marin, himself . . . a limited edition . . . 
bound in linen. 


Only $2.50 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


my check is enclosed: 


patret 


By Holger Cahill 


AND THE IDEA 


analysis of the man, and a critical: appraisal of 


A clear and concise exposition 
of the fundamentals of design. 
Packed with substance, it is a 
book you will appreciate—and 


€ 


Please send me the following books, for which 


cop. GIORGIONE @ $3 
g cop____ DESIGN AND THE IDEA @ $1 
You will find this, we believe, one of 
MARIN @ $2.5 
the most engaging of all books. The ies oo oe 
delightful story of Pop Hart, a good oe KENNETH HAYES MILLER @ $2.50 


cop. POP HART @ $2 


artist, and a lovable person. 


Illustrated by more than twenty-five 
Meriden gravure plates . . . atlrac- 
tively printed and hound . . . die 
stamped in silver. 


_ A-F+A Value Book. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS— 


General Offices: 801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


HONORARY OFFICERS 
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Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Edwin H. Blashfield, New York Templeton Crocker, San Francisco Frank G. Logan, Chicago 
Howell C. Brown, Pasadena Edgar L. Hewett, Santa Fé Geo. Dudley Seymour, New Haven 
Andrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh , 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To Serve to 1936 To Serve to 1937 To Serve to 1938 | 
Robert Woods Bliss, Washington Royal Bailey Farnum, Providence Arnold Bennett Hall, Washington 
Morse A. Cartwright, New York Frederick P. Keppel, New York Everett V. Meeks, New Haven 
Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, Providence Jonas Lie, New York George Hewitt Myers, Washington 
Florence N. Levy, New York Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington Henry M. Wriston, Appleton 
Olive M. Lyford, New York William M. Milliken, Cleveland Philip N. Youtz, Brooklyn 
George F. Zook, Washington Duncan Phillips, Washington C. C. Zantzinger, Philadelphia 


Henry A. Wallace, Washington 
F. A. Whiting, Washington 


OFFICERS 


FreperiIc ALLEN WHITING, President 
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SERVICES 


Publications 


The American Magazine of ART. Monthly, illustrated. 25th year. $5 a year. . 
The American Art Annual. 36th year. $6 a volume. : 
Who’s Who in American Art. rst year. $8 a volume. 


Educational 

Circuit exhibitions. Illustrated lectures. Advisory service. Package library. Special projects. 
Book Sales 

Available publications supplied members at a ro per cent discount. 


Conventions and Conferences 


Annual Convention, Washington, May 13, 14, 15, 1936 
Occasional regional conferences. 


Information about chapter and individual memberships furnished on application to 
The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, D.C. 
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HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR 


. and you'll go places! So reads an old, 


a very old adage. 


Consider your advertising, in this light. 
But remember an astronomical truth— 
NOT ALL STARS GO UP! To lift you 
to success, tie your advertising to a 
winning publication. To a star that IS 
going UP. 


By every criterion, The American Maga- 
zine of ART is this kind of publication. 


For instance, the number of its readers is. 


increasing steadily. Today, the Mage- 
zines net paid circulation is nearly 
double that of only two years ago. And 
according to all available records, it is 
read and used by more people than any 
other publication in the field of art. 


The Magazine is respected the country 
over for its editorial integrity and leader- 


ship. Accepted as ‘America’s out- 
standing art publication’’—it has earned 
the accolade. 


With the combination of these preceding 
factors, it naturally follows, perhaps, 
that advertisers who can check space 
advertising are experiencing amazing 
results. A comparative record places 
the Magazine of ART at the head of 
its field, as a selling medium! Facts and 
figures are available on request. 


IF you want to go places—in the right 
direction—hitch your wagon to 4a rising 


star, The American Magazine of ART. 


* The Magazine of ART’S growing circu- 


lation is not luck, not accident. Back of 
this publication is a continuous, ever ex- 
panding promotional program. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 


Ilustration by Charles A. R. Dunn 


If now those who make things are them- 
selves rather machines than men, it follows 
that what they make, although it may be 
beautiful, can only have that kind of beauty 
that invites to comfort and physical uses, 
and not that kind of beauty that is intel- 
lectual. It is precisely at this point that 
our industrial civilization differs from the 
Dark Ages and uncivilized peoples, to 
whom it had never occurred that man could 


live by bread alone. 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


